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A SOLID FOUNDATION 


RESISTING DANGEROUS EXPEDIENTS 


O Nation is situated more favorably 
than the United States to help the 
world toward stability and to se- 
cure for our own people the bless- 

ings of genuine and widely diffused pros- 
perity. We are on the road of convalescence 
from the toxic after-effects of the war. We 
have renewed assurance of stable and efh- 
cient Government. We have abundant sur- 
plus stocks of goods and food. Our com- 
manding position as creditor Nation is un- 
assailable. We have a plethora of gold. 
Our banking and currency structures are 
well nigh impregnable. Our wealth and 
monetary circulation per capita are the 
largest and our public debt relatively the 
smallest. We have fleets of ships to carry 
our commerce across the seven seas. Pro- 
ductive capacity in factories, in mines and 
on land are greater than ever, with unlimited 
resources of raw materials. 

And yet the United States seems in a bad 
way. The mood of over-exhilaration has 
yielded to undue depression. Surplus manu- 
factured products are banked up in factories 
and seaports. Raw material rises mountain- 
high at mine pits. Granaries are bursting 
with food supplies with half the record corn 
crop and one-third the wheat crop in farm- 
ers’ hands. Pyramids of cotton lie in ware- 
houses with an enormous supply of sixteen 
and one-half million bales of which Europe 


would normally take two-thirds. Steel mar- 
kets are running at 30 per cent. of capacity. 
We have two years’ supply of tobacco and 
wool; more than one billion pounds of cop- 
per, of which Europe formerly took more 
than a half. Fifty per cent. of U. S. ship- 
ping tonnage lies idle and 21 per cent. of 
freight rolling stock remains empty on 
sidings. There are 3,500,000 men out of 
employment. Our foreign trade for March 
was nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
less than for March last year. The poten- 
tial power in our surplus wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity remain inert while Euro- 
pean countries suffer famine. 

What is the matter with the 
States ? 

The answer is that in our international as 
well as domestic dealings, as a Nation and 
individuals, we still cling to short-sighted, 
provincial and selfish standards. We lack 
national cohesiveness, creative vision and 
sense of proportion in marshalling the forces 
of wealth, production, trade, credit and 
labor. Wonderful opportunity for world- 
wide prestige slip by while the channels of 
trade and production are congested for the 
want of adequate, scientific credit and 
foreign investment machinery. It demon- 
strates the urgent need of making the pro- 
posed $100,000,000 Foreign Trade Finance 
Corporation operative and recognizing our 
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allegiance to an Economic League of Na- 
tions, if not a political league. 

There is a disposition to evade penance 
for outraged economic laws with resistance 
to wage and price adjustments. We tolerate 
a gang of lawbreakers and traitors who dis- 
tort the principles of collective bargaining 
and render labor destructive and inefficient. 
We falter at a time when morality in in- 
ternational trade contracts would gain 
tremendous foreign advantage for American 
business and “dollar exchange.”” Our gaze 
is riveted upon the immediate dollar profit, 
heedless of the far greater gain that would 
come from far-sighted, co-ordinated plan- 
ning in trade, finance and industry. Busi- 
ness lumbers along on narrow-gauge tracks 
while Congress indulges in obsolete political 
dogmas, responding principally to selfish 
constituent demand instead of true political 
and economic statesmanship. 
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CRY FOR CHEAPER MONEY 


HE progress of this country’s con- 
valescence from economic, industrial 
and social disorders has been neces- 
sarily slow and tortuous. But we have now 


reached a stage when it is of supreme im- 


portance to exercise vigilance and enforce 
diet. Artificial stimulants and quack ex- 
pedients are being urged. Some are very 
plausible. But unless they are resisted by 
sane judgment and patient endurance we 
shall see a relapse with all its consequences 
of renewed inflation. 

The most dangerous fallacy is the cry for 
“cheaper money,” for more liberal credits, 
lowering of discount rates and surrender of 
disciplinary measures on the false plea that 
they are necessary to stimulate production, 
aid business and facilitate trade. Emer- 
gency and special legislative measures are 
seriously entertained by Congress which 
would nullify the precautionary policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board and lead to a 
revival of legislation which grants special 
privileges, incites class hatred, brings on 
re-inflation and keeps up prices. 

Banking and business judgment must 
sustain the Federal Reserve authorities. 
Liquidation of “frozen credits” tied up in 
agricultural paper, manufacturing and mer- 
cantile accounts, Must continue. “Cheaper 
money” and lowering of discount rates are 
not justisfied because ratio of reserves has 
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increased within the past few months from 
40.3 to 54.1 per cent. A little study shows 
that such improvement in Federal Reserve 
position is due chiefly to heavy influx of 
gold, rather than contraction of note circu- 
lation or net deposits of member banks. 

There must be no interference with strict 
credit rationing and no dallying with the 
official discount rate until it is well estab- 
lished above the open market rate for 
money. Deflation, now in progress, must 
continue. Since last December 23rd, Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation have shown 
a contraction of $510,967,000; rediscounts 
and borrowing from Reserve banks have 
been reduced $841,313,000. 

Sound liquidation is also revealed in sub- 
stantial reduction of bank deposits, loans 
and discounts and bills payable. The Feb- 
ruary 21, 1921 summary of National bank 
returns shows reduction since December 
29th last, of combined resources, exclusive 
of rediscounts, of $1,060,148,000; reduction 
of $799,403,000 in deposits; of $417,134,000 
on account of bills payable and rediscounts. 
The same process of liquidation has been 
visible in trust company and State bank 
returns. Bank clearings show shrinkage of 
25 per cent. from last year’s figures. Over 
80% of all outstanding war bonds and cer- 
tificates are now lodged with the public. 
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STOCK TRANSFER RULINGS 


OLLOWING recent conferences witha 
committee from the New York Stock 
Transfer Association the Commis- 
sioner of Revenue’s office has made several 
important rulings relating to transfer of 
securities. The latest ruling overcomes 
practical difficulties resulting from recent 
requirements of brokers’ certificates when 
stock is delivered to a broker for sale or toa 
purchaser for whom the broker has been 
acting and confirms the practice which has 
obtained generally among transfer agents. 
Another ruling relates to estate tax under 
Revenue Act of 1918 which applies to the 
transfer of securities registered in the name 
of a non-resident decedent. The regulation 
is amended so that transfer agents need 
only be furnished with a ‘“‘waiver of notice”’ 
issued by the Collector of Internal Revenue 
at Washington in order to permit the trans- 
fer of securities registered in the name of a 
“non-resident” decedent. 
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LABOR ALLEGES BANK 
CONSPIRACY 


N attack made by W. Jett Lauck, so- 
styled “economist” for the Railroad 
Labor organizations, before the U. S. 

Labor Board, reviving the ancient myth of 
an interrelated “Wall Street conspiracy’ of 
banks and trust companies, to precipitate 
industrial stagnation and deflate labor, is an 
illustration of the moral turpitude and the 
despicable, unscrupulous depths to which a 
certain type of union labor leaders will de- 
scend to resist fair wage reduction and in- 
creasing recognition of “open shop’’ prin- 
ciples. The utter absurdity or even pos- 
sibility of such “‘combination of capital” 

if such existed—that could dictate the eco- 
nomic destiny of the country or exercise 
such baneful power is obvious. It would 
mean suicide for capitalistic adventure it- 
self. As a matter of fact the world-wide 
economic reactions from inflated war con- 


Myron T. HERRICK 


Whose appointment as Ambassador to France has been 
confirmed by the Senate and who returns to the post 
he occupied under President Taft 


ditions have deflated values of securities 
and commodities far more than wages. 

The dignified denial of the existence of 
any such combination or conspiracy, made 
by Mr. Charles H. Sabin, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, in a published 
statement, and his vindication of the men 
and institutions whose efforts and resources 
have been dedicated to the 
dustry and commerce, will suffice for all 
thinking men. Unfortunately such mali- 
cious attacks and willful distortion of facts 
are calculated to make an appeal to class 
hatred and the ignorant. Unquestionably 
the time has arrived when the Administra- 
tion at Washington must awaken to this 
menace and deal, through proper agencies, 
with this most vicious class of outlaws, who 
have openly defied law, the courts and con- 
stituted authority with amazing effrontery. 
Men of the Lauck brand are far more dan-- 
gerous to society and our national welfare 
than most of the criminals confined behind 
bars. 


safety of in- 


Cot. GEORGE HARVEY 


Whose appointment by President Harding for the post of 
Ambassador to England has been confirmed 
by the Senate 
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TAX DECISION AFFECTING TRUST 
ASSETS 

DECISION of great importance to 
trust companies and banks as fidu- 

ciaries was handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court on March 
28th. It affects the tax liability of the huge 
volume of property, capital assets and 
funds held in trust. In subStance it estab- 
lishes the broad ruling that appreciation in 
value or profits derived from sale of capital 
assets held in trust or under estate adminis- 
tration, are taxable as “income”’ under the 
Federal Income Tax Law. Such profits 
must be actual, not as determined by mar- 
ket value on any arbitrary date, but as 
compared with the price at which such sold 
assets were acquired. 

The decision which particularly affects 
fiduciary assets was based upon an appeal 
on a writ of error in the case of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago, 
as trustee of the estate of Arthur Ryerson 
vs. Collector of Internal Revenue of the 
First Illinois District. By virtue of this 
decision the Government retains many 
millions paid in taxes under protest from 
estates and funds held in trust. 

The litigation in this case and embodied 
in numerous other proceedings in lower 
courts centers upon the definition of “‘in- 
come” and the asservation of plaintiff that 
sum charged as “income” represented appre- 
ciation in the value of the capital assets of 
the estate derived from sale and which was 
not “income” within the meaning of the 
Sixteenth Amendment and therefore could 
not, constitutionally, be taxed, without 
apportionment. The Supreme Court es- 
tablishes the sweeping declaration that 
profits realized from the sale of assets of a 
trust fund or capital assets are taxable as 
“income” under the Federal Income Tax 
laws. Related questions raised in three 
other decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court at the same time, broaden the in- 
terpretation so as to make applicable to 
income tax all values derived from appre- 
ciation in property or capital assets. 

The Court also decided that increase 
in the value of corporate bonds, originally 
acquired and held for investment, is taxable 
under the Revenue Act of 1916 and that 
increase of value of a capital investment is 
taxable as income. 
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PUNITIVE TAX LEVIES ON PROP- 
ERTY AND CAPITAL 


HE interpretation placed upon “in- 
r come” and values by the U. S. 

Supreme Court offers another lucid 
demonstration of the inconsistencies of 
legal principle and of economic justice 
which characterize our whole system of 
Federal taxation. It is a repetition, also, 
ofthe unfortunate tendency to determine 
such grave issues, concerning the economic 
welfare of the Nation, the rights of property 
and the effective utilization of productive 
wealth, from a purely legalistic standpoint. 
It ignores the plain legislative intent to 
apply taxes upon incomes resulting from 
effort, production or creation of wealth and 
to deal distinctively with wealth itself as a 
subject of taxation. 

The Court states that it has consistently 
refused to enter into the refinements of 
lexicographers or economists in arriving at 
its definition of what constitutes “income” 
for purpose of taxation and relies chiefly 
for its conclusions on the obiter dictum in 
the last previous income tax decision, Eisner 
vs. Macomber, which reads: “Income may 
be defined as gain derived from capital, from 
labor, or from both combined, provided it 
be understood to include profit gained through 
sale or conversion of capital assets.” 

Fiduciary property and funds held in 
trust have fared particularly ill under the 
mass of court interpretations, unjust statu- 
tory provisions and conflicting rulings 
gowing out of the present system of 
Federal taxation enacted during stress of 
war-time conditions and drafted by poli- 
ticians who seized upon the power of taxa- 
tion to put through punitive levies upon 
wealth. Other and more legitimate tax 
sources available for meeting Government 
revenue requirements have been granted 
immunity while property and funds held 
in trust or passing by inheritance have been 
weighted» with crushing burdens. 

The latest Supreme Court decisions em- 
phasize how urgent is the need of a thorough 
reconstruction of our Federal taxing system. 
Congress must not confine itself to repeal of 
excess profits tax, readjustment of income 
tax and surtax schedules and the creation 
of new types of taxation, but must lay down 
clear interpretations governed by economic 
and legal justice. 
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Heretofore the trend of court decisions in 
both fiduciary and tax disputes has been 
toward strict adherence to separation of 
“capital” from “income.” The term “in- 
come”’ has not been held synonymous with 
profits as the Supreme Court now decrees. 
Profits are necessarily conjectural and may 
have a broader connotation than income. 
Profits as in the case of the sale of stock in 
the Ryerson case are merely accretions to 
value of capital, not distributable as income 
as is actually the case. Jurisprudence in 
both America and England has maintained 
such distinction. 

That Congress will amend the Income 
Tax law so as to interpret “income” as not 
applicable to appreciation or profits derived 
from sale of capital assets whether held in 
trust, from securities held for investment, 
or through increase of capital investment, 
is exceedingly doubtful. It is the prime 
duty of Congress, however, to change the 
law as to the method of assets derived from 
sale of capital assets or through enhanced 
values. At present profits are subject to 
tax at rates effective for the year in which 
property is sold, although such profits may 
have accrued over a period of years. The 
proper method would be to prorate profits 
over the period during which the property 
is held and assess and collect-tax on the 
proportionate profits attributable to the 
particular year at the rates effective for 
such year. 
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TRUST COMPANIES AND TAX 
REVISION 


RUST companies and fiduciaries must 
T be more alert in voicing their just 
requirements than they have been in 
the past in connection with proposed or 
existing Federal tax methods. It is signifi- 
cant that at the important conference in 
Washington last September called by offi- 
cials of the Internal Revenue Bureau to 
receive suggestions as to simplifying and 
improving various tax forms, almost every 
important interest was represented except 
the American Bankers’ Association and the 
Trust Company Division of that body. 
Legislation of very vital importance to 
trust companies in their fiduciary capacities 
will be presented at this extra session of 
Congress. Obviously, the men in Congress 


who shape this legislation have no practical 
conception of the numerous and complex 
angles which enter into the administration 
of trusteed property and funds. Their one 
idea is to get as much revenue from various 
sources as the traffic will bear. If the trust 
companies do not fight for their just rights 
their problems in connection with the ap- 
plication of Federal income and inheritance 
taxes will not be mitigated. 

It is a task which demands the united 
effort and influence of all trust companies. 
First, the trust companies must agree 
among themselves as to proper require- 
ments; second, a definite program of 
amendments should be submitted and, 
third, the trust companies should write to 
their Senators and Congressmen calling at- 
tention to needed legislation. 


* 2, 2, 
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LESSON FROM CONVERSE WILL 


(Ii happens not infrequently that 
directors and officers of trust com- 
panies fail to “practice what they 
preach.” There are numerous instances 
where directors and officers of trust com- 
panies have died intestate or have suc- 
cumbed to the habit of neglect and pro- 
crastination in neglecting to appoint trust 
companies as executors or trustees under 
their wills. There is a recent instance in 
New York where a round table interroga- 
tion at a board meeting of the directors of 
a large trust company revealed that out of 
eighteen members only four had prepared 
wills and of these only two had nominated 
the trust company as executor or trustee. 
The will of the late Edmund Cogswell 
Converse, former president and chairman 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, who died recently in Pasadena, af- 
fords a good example for trust company 
directors, officers and stockholders. He 
gave appropriate expression of his faith in 
the trust company with which he has been 
so prominently identified, by naming it as 
executor and trustee in association with 
Alfred Jaretzki. By this dual appointment 
the testator availed himself of efficient trust 
company administration together with the 
intimate services afforded by an individual 
executor and trustee. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE TRUST COMPANY 
POLICIES 


a ME earnest, constructive spirit which 
T| characterizes the activities of the 
New York City Association of Trust 
Companies and Banks in Their Fiduciary 
Capacities is bound to exert an invigorating 
and wholesome influence in stimulating co- 
operative effort among trust companies 
and banks in the development of trust busi- 
ness throughout the Nation. ‘The sound 
policies and the deliberative judgment 
which govern the New York City Asso- 
ciation are clearly indicated in the report 
of the Committee on the Relations of the 
Trust Departments of Trust Companies 
and Banks with the Legal Profession, pub- 
lished in the March, 1921, number of 
Trust Companies Magazine and the report 
and recommendations of the Committee 
on the Federal Estate Tax law and the 
New York Transfer Tax Law which ap- 
pears in this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 
The report on Relations with the Legal 
Profession has been widely distributed 
among members of the Association of the 
Bar of New York City and of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. In 
this report the representatives of New York 
trust departments manifest an attitude of 
conciliation and mutual co-operation toward 
the legal profession on matters relating to 
“the practice of law” which has already met 
with cordial response from members of the 
local Bar. It paves the way for approach- 
ing all differences that exist or may arise 
between lawyers and trust companies and 
banks exercising fiduciary powers in New 
York City in a broad-minded spirit of fair- 
ness and working for common advantage. 
It is safe to say that whatever antagonis- 
tic sentiment may have been entertained 
toward trust department methods and 
activities in New York among representa- 
tive members of the New York Bar will be 
largely counteracted through the united 
action and good influence of the New York 
City Association of Trust Officers. It is 
conceivable that without such concerted 
endeavor the issues raised between trust 
companies and lawyers on the question of 
encroaching upon “legal practice’’ might 
have become as embittered as revealed in 
a number of other States. 


SIMPLIFYING ESTATE AND 
TRANSFER TAX PROCEDURE 


HE report of the Committee on the 
Federal Estate Tax Law and the 

New York Transfer Tax Law, re- 
cently approved by the New York City 
Association of Banks and Trust Companies 
in their Fiduciary capacities, published in 
this issue of Trust ComMPANIES Magazine, 
possesses general interest to trust com- 
panies and banks in connection with the 
necessity for doing away with expensive 
delays and uncertainty in connection with 
procuring final determination of the exact 
amount of the estate tax due from a de- 
cedent’s estate under the Federal Estate 
Tax Law as well as securing a more prompt 
review of appraisal and assessment of in- 
heritance tax under the New York State 
Transfer Tax Law which applies also to the 
operation of transfer tax laws in other 
states. The Committee endorses the 
McFadden bill sponsored by the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, introduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress as H. R. 13259, which 
seeks to secure desirable changes in regu- 
lations governing taxable estates under the 
Federal Estate Tax. 

The Committee, however, takes the 
position that the Treasury Department is 
powerless to promulgate needed regulations 
and that substantial relief must come 
through a modification of the law to 
lessen delay and permit prompt filing of 
returns. Such amendment, suggested by 
the Committee, should provide that where 
inheritance tax proceedings have been 
finally completed in the State of the de- 
cedent’s domicile, and the amount of the 
State tax filed and determined, the com- 
missioner shall accept the valuations made 
in such proceedings for the assets, debts 
and expenses in determining the amount 
of the gross and net estate upon the Federal 
Estate Tax Return. 

It is also recommended that, to avoid the 
possibility of assessment of additional taxes, 
after the collector has given his receipt for 
the payment of the tax, that the law ex- 
pressly states that the collector’s receipt 
shall be receipt in full and final settlement 
for the estate tax. 
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ESTABLISHING VALIDITY OF 
REVOCABLE TRUSTS 


SEFULNESS of trust companies will 
be incalculably enhanced toward 

serving the living as well as in the 
conservation and administration of estates 
or property under wills in behalf of the 
dead, by establishing as one of the basic 
laws of the land the recognition of legal 
principles and practice which reserve to the 
creator of so-called “living trusts” or 
‘voluntary trusts” the power of amendment 
and revocation. In England the power of 
alteration or revocation has long been 
recognized in connection with such bene- 
ficiary trusts for children, dependent rela- 
tives or other purposes. In a number of 
the older commonwealths of this country 
the validity of such reservations in trusts 
has been accepted for many years. But in 
a number of other States, particularly in 
the Central West, the Far West and the 
South, the trust companies have been 
handicapped or prevented from populariz- 
ing living or “voluntary” trusts because the 
power of revocation or alteration by the 
creator of such trusts has not been definitely 
affirmed in the law or determined by judi- 
cial interpretation. 

The power of revocation is clearly in- 
herent in the law of trusts. So long as the 
individual creator of a voluntary trust is 
denied the right to alter the provisions of 
such settlement or revoke such trust in 
accordance with changes relating to bene- 
ficiary interests or that might render such 
trust obsolete, the trust companies will 
encounter serious obstacles in developing 
this phase of service which is manifestly 
to the interest of individuals as well as for 
public good. In those States where such 
right of amendment or revocation has not 
been clearly defined by law or recognized 
by the courts, the trust companies should 
busy themselves to secure necessary con- 
structive amendments. 

A bill is now pending in the Ohio Legis- 
lature which provides for the amendment 
of an existing statute so as to settle the 
question of the legality of a revocable trust. 
Mr. F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company has been largely instru- 
mental in securing the introduction of this 
bill which has already been favorably re- 
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ported by committees and the text of which 
appears in another part of this issue of 
Trust CoMPANIES Magazine. This amend- 
ment seeks to clarify the law and practice 
in that State where the Supreme Court 
several years ago set aside an attempted 
gift on the ground of reserved power of 
revocation. 

In view of the great possibilities of de- 
veloping trust company service along new 
lines of usefulness, it is also essential that 
trust companies should give united support 
to securing necessary amendments to pro- 
posed legislation in Congress, embodied in 
House Bill 14198, which will probably be 
reintroduced at the present extra session, 
and which attempts to fix the value of 
property gifts under voluntary trusts for 
taxation purposes at the cost thereof to the 
donor instead of accepting the value at the 
time of the delivery to the trust. This bill, 
if enacted in its projected form, would not 
only seriously discourage the making of 
voluntary trusts, but would impose uncalled 
for administrative hardships and _ respon- 
sibilities upon the trustee. 





EL1IoT WADSWORTH 
Appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He served 
as chairman of the Central Committee of the Red Cross and 
was formerly a member of the firm of Stone & Webster 
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IMPORTANT CHANGES IN NEW 
YORK INHERITANCE AND 
INCOME TAX LAWS 


HE New York Legislature has ad- 
T journed and during the closing days 

of the session a number of important 
bills of direct interest to trust companies 
were passed and await the signature or ac- 
tion of the Governor. These bills provide 
for material changes in the enforcement of 
the New York inheritance, income tax and 
personal property tax laws. 

One bill which it is believed the Governor 
will sign changes the present law as to 
inheritance taxes. The main purpose of the 
bill is to simplify and reduce the cost of col- 
lecting the inheritance tax. The bill as 
originally introduced also made taxable the 
property of all non-resident decedents 
whether the same consisted of bank ac- 
counts, or securities on deposit or held for 
safe keeping. This feature was stricken 
from the bill upon representations being 
made as to the economic mistake such a 
change in the law would entail. However, 
the bill which has passed both houses fixes 
a new rule as to gifts in contemplation of 
death. The language of the change con- 
forms to the Federal Estate Tax law in 
making any gift within two years of the 
death of the decedent, presumably a gift in 
contemplation of death. 

Among the bills to amend the State In- 
come Tax law, which passed both houses, is 
one with reference to the ascertainment of 
gains and losses. This changes the rule 
which as to all securities purchased prior 
to January 1, 1919, established the market 
value of securities on that date as the effec- 
tive date for purpose of comparison with the 
amount realized upon a sale of such securi- 
ties. The new law is deemed to be fair in 
that it permits the taxpayer to choose for 
purpose of comparison. with the sale price 
either the purchase price or the market 
value as of January 1, 1919. In fact the 
language of the act itself is deemed to be 
more clear and explicit than the language 
and rulings of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment of the United States. 

The Legislature passed a bill in substi- 
tution for the numerous Blue Sky Laws, 
which were presented at this session. The 
substituted measure is what is known as 
“Anti-Fraud Act,’ and provides the ma- 


chinery for investigation and prosecution by 
the Attorney-General as to all sales of se- 
curities. Under the Act, the Attorney- 
General is given authority to summarily 
examine all persons who sell securities. 

Of great interest to trust companies 
should be the bill which was finally passed 
under an emergency message from the 
Governor establishing a rule of law to cor- 
rect the unsatisfactory situation resulting 
from the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
the case of in re Osborne. By the bill the 
personal property law of New York is 
amended so as to definitely place all stock 
dividends principal as distinguished from 
income. Should the Courts uphold the bill, 
it is believed that this change in the law 
would greatly simplify the duties of trustees 
who hold stocks of companies which declare 
stock dividends. — 

DEFEAT OF HOSTILE TRUST 
COMPANY LEGISLATION 


HE decisive vote with which the Mas- 
a sachusetts Legislature recently re- 

jected a bill prohibiting trust com- 
panies of that commonwealth from ad- 
vertising their fiduciary services, should 
afford encouragement to trust companies 
in those States where similar or even more 
hostile legislation is being urged by certain 
misguided elements in the legal profession. 
Affirmation of the right of Massachusetts 
trust companies to let the public know of 
the benefits and advantages of their trust 
department facilities, recalls the interesting 
fact that it was at the Boston annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association two 
years ago that the first shot was fired in 
the Nation-wide legislative campaign to 
circumscribe the activities of trust com- 
panies on the ground of encroaching upon 
“legal practice.” 

The animus and authorship of the bill 
rejected by the Massachusetts legislature 
was typical of the campaign waged against 
trust companies in various other States. 
In Massachusetts the trust companies have 
given the lawyers not the slightest provo- 
cation for such legislation and it is signifi- 
cant that the more influential and recog- 
nized members of standing in the Boston 
and Massachusetts bar associations neither 
approved nor gave support to Senate Bill 
No. 213. 
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AMERICA’S OBLIGATIONS IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


MAINTAINING OUR POSITION AS CREDITOR NATION 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 


Former Under Secretary of State 





(Eprtor’s Note: Following the resignation of Robert Lansing as Secretary of State dur- 
ing the Wilson Administration the responsible duties of that position were carried on by Mr. 
Davis as Acting Secretary of State. He also rendered valuable service on the International 
Food Council and as special Financial Delegate for the U. S. Government at Paris. Mr. Davis 
was formerly president of the Trust Company of Cuba. In the following discussion he touches 
upon vital questions of our foreign policy as related to the effective solution of our economic 


problems. ) 


HE war has taught us that we had 

been living in a fool’s paradise and 

that, in spite of having followed our 
long cherished policy of freedom from for- 
eign political entanglements, we were in- 
extricably entangled in world affairs and 
had to enter the war; and that while we had 
no political alliance nor membership in a 
league or association of nations, we had an 
economic entanglement and relationship, 
which was more controlling than a politi- 
cal one. We now realize that in this age 
of intense industrial development, the ar- 
fairs of the world have become so interre- 
lated that what happens in one part affects 
another, and that if a large portion of the 
world is dislocated—the other portion can- 
not function normally. 

The war gave this country an abnormal 
prosperity, which has not been altogether 
advantageous. We are now feeling some 
of the disadvantages and must avoid the 
mistake of trying to force false prosperity 
now. In order to maintain healthy pros- 
perity and give employment to our people, 
we must, of course, be able to use all of 
our facilities. We must produce and save; 
and we must sell what we produce, and in- 
vest what we save. 


Responsibilities of a Creditor Nation 


For the first time in our history, we have 
become a creditor nation, and are now able, 
after meeting domestic requirements, to 
produce for export more than we import. 
In 1914 we were shipping gold in settle- 
ment of adverse international balances, and 


we owed to Europe something like five or 
six billion dollars, principally in American 
securities held abroad. After the outbreak 
of war, Europe’s normal production de- 
creased and her consumption increased; the 
Allies came to our market for all sorts of 
supplies and sought credits with which to 
make payment. They began to use up their 
accumulated wealth and capital and to bor- 
row against future accumulations. Eng- 
land sold back to us, in exchange for goods, 
many of our own securities which she had 
previously taken in settlement of interna- 
tional balances in lieu of goods. 

After our entry into the war, the United 
States Government came to the financial as- 
sistance of the Allies and loaned to them 
the amounts necessary to cover their pur- 
chases in this country and also made ad- 
vances for supporting their exchanges. As 
to the loans made to the Allies, there seems 
to be some misunderstanding. I have read 
statements to the effect that England, for 
instance, did not borrow from our Govern- 
ment for her own requirements, but that 
she was required, in effect, to endorse loans 
for purchases and expenditures for account 
of France and Italy. This is untrue. 

While England, by coincidence, loaned to 
France and Italy during a little more than 
four years about the same amount that we 
loaned them in something over two years, 
the loans made to them by England were 
primarily for goods supplied and services 
furnished by Great Britain—and not for 
goods and services from us. The loans 
made to England amounting to more than 
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four billion dollars, were for purchases and 
expenditures made here by England for her 
own account and use besides a certain por- 
tion which was made for the support of ster- 
ling exchange. In this regard we have 
merely followed the precedent which Eng- 
land had formerly adopted and _ which 
seemed sound, namely, that each belliger- 
ent should find financing for its expendi- 
tures within its own territory and seek from 
its associates credits to cover necessary ex- 
penditures within the territory of the respec- 
tive associate. 

After the cessation of hostilities, the re- 
quirements of some of the Allies increased 
and about one-third of the total loans now 
held were made after the armistice in order 
to meet urgent necessities during the trans- 
formation period. The change from a war 
ti a peace basis has been so slow that the 
purchasing power of Europe has nat been 
able to cover its demands. 


Adjustment of Foreign Balances 


After making settlement for our imports, 
the expenditures of American tourists, and 
remittances by immigrants residing in the 
United States, there has been since the 
armistice a continuous net foreign balance 
in favor of the United States, and if we are 
to keep up our exports, means must, of 
course, be found whereby the balance in 
our favor can be covered. 

Many plans are being proposed as to how 
to dispose of our surpluses—but little 
thought as to how settlement can be made. 
There are those who advocate the cancella- 
tion of the debts of the Allied Governments 
held by the United States Government, 
which amount to approximately ten billion 
dollars, upon the theory that these debts 
can only be paid for in goods that we do 
not need and cannot take the goods without 
detriment to our own industries; and that 
as we must have a tariff to protect Ameri- 
can industries, which would be inconsistent 
with the collection of these debts, it would 
be to our advantage to cancel the debts. 


The Foreign Debt Cancellation Proposal 


Those who advocate this remedy claim 
that it would not only protect American 
industries, but would increase Europe’s ca- 
pacity to purchase our goods. They seem 
to overlook the fact that since 1914, when 
we owed something like six billion dollars 
through American securities held abroad, 
the world now owes us, besides the ten bil- 
lion dollars in obligations held by the Gov- 


ernment, about six or seven blilion dollars 
in loans and securities held by our banks 
and investors; and that if a cancellation of 
the ten billion dollars is necessary because 
we cannot take goods, it would still leave 
unsolved the question of the foreign debts 
and securities held privately in the United 
States and the settlement of our future trade 
balances. If this contention were sound, we 
would have to cease to supply goods and 
services beyond what we take in return, 
and would have no means of collecting what 
is already due. 


Expansion of Trade Depends Upon Foreign 
Investments 


In substance, it may be stated that the 
maintenance of our position as a creditor 
nation and the extent to which the United 
States may constructively expand its for- 
eign commerce in excess of its foreign pur- 
chases and expenditures, depends upon what 
our investors can and are willing to invest 
outside of the United States. I realize that 
this will require time and encouragement. 
Because of the many opportunities in the 
United States, the American has not found 
it necessary heretofore to seek foreign in- 
vestments. He is not, as a rule, individually 
interested in the extension of our foreign 
trade. He will not invest his funds abroad 
for the sake of extending our trade, but 
will do so only in case the investment of- 
fered appeals to him. At the present low 
rates of exchange, there should be many 
opportunities for profit and service in for- 
eign developments. 

If such investments are offered by sub- 
stantial banking houses who know the mer- 
its of the securities, the investor will do his 
share, provided he has confidence in the 
peace and stability of the country from 
which the investment originates. His con- 
fidence in that respect will depend greatly 
on the policy of this Government. 


Europe Has Little Exportable Capital 


Formerly Europe furnished capital to the 
United States, South America and other 
portions of the world, but Europe’s export- 
able capital has now been exhausted and the 
United States is the only country in a po- 
sition to supply the necessary capital re- 
quirements of Europe and other countries. 
It is now generally recognized, I believe, 
that there must be concerted action on the 
part at least of some of the principal pow- 
ers to bring about and maintain a reason- 
able degree of stability in the world. 
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[ am convinced that the relations of the 
world have become so interdependent that 
our prosperity depends upon that of the 
whole, and that the degree of our prosperity 
and that of the rest of the world and the 
extent to which we may extend our trade 
and commerce, in the last analysis, depend 
upon some kind of American co-operation 
and the adoption and maintenance by the 
Government of the United States of a pol- 
icy which will attract the investment of 
sufficient dollars to cover foreign balance. 


Russia, German Reparations and Our Foreign 
Policy 


There are three outstanding questions 
which require settlement before a complete 
restoration of stable conditions can be had: 
First, stability in Russia; second, German 
reparations, and third, the most important, 
the policy of America. Indications are that 
Russia has gone to the worst of her expen- 
sive experiment, and that a continuance of 
the present policy of the United States 
toward Russia will shorten the period of 
her ordeal and facilitate her return to sta- 
bility. 

As long as there is a controversy over 
what Germany can and shall pay, and doubt 
as to the limitations within which her activi- 
ties must be confined, there will not be suf- 
ficient confidence for her to obtain assis- 
tance for development nor a sufficient incen- 
tive on the part of Germany to work and 
get beyond the burden. Unfortunately, the 
people in some of the countries have been 
so misled as to what Germany owes and 
can pay, that the question has become one 
of political controversy. 
est importance to all the countries most 
concerned, is wisely settled, the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe will ‘be retarded, and Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay will diminish. Ger- 
many should, of course, make reparation 
to the extent of her economic capacity, and 
the only constructive settlement will be the 
fixing of an amount which Germany may 
reasonably be expected to pay, which the 
Allies can afford to have her pay, and 
which the investors who may purchase 
the securities issued will think she can pay. 


Until this question, which is of great- 


Our Role in World Affairs 


It is even of greater importance to deter- 
mine what part the United States Govern- 
ment is going to play in bringing about a re- 
adjustment in world affairs. Whether we 
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like it or not, we cannot any longer disre- 
gard world affairs. Our position as a 
creditor nation, with a growing necessity 
for markets, imposes an obligation. We 
must in fact begin to think internationally, 
at least in financial and economic questions. 
From a purely enlightened selfish stand- 
point, we could, in my judgment, run less 
risk and receive greater returns by co-oper- 
ating with the other powers. There must 
be concerted action by some, if not all, the 
principal powers for maintaining stable con- 
ditions, and I am confident that with our 
co-operation there will be a greater measure 
of stability, progress and prosperity for the 
rest of the world, as for ourselves and that 
the risk involved would be much less than 
if we step aside and allow the great com- 
plex industrial and political (machine to 
get clogged and break as it did in the last 
war. 
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THE WORLD’S CHIEF PROBLEM 


The chief trouble with world trade is not 
due to inadequate exchange facilities, but 
because of faulty distribution, according to 
the conclusion advanced by the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of New York in 
its current economic and financial analysis, 
which says: 


“One part of the world has too little 
for its welfare; another part has too much. 
No system of barter can remedy this. Broad- 
ly speaking, what is needed is a scientific 
system of merchandising and credit. The 
American people have built up a tremendous 
capacity for production and must find a 
means of distributing their surplus products 
in order not only that their own welfare 
may be promoted, but in order that their 
own prosperity may continue. 


“A carefully formulated system of credit 
which will distribute the surplus products of 
America to markets elsewhere is a far more 
practical solution of the problem of distri- 
bution than any other single thing. If this 
credit is granted for a sufficiently long time 
the prosperity of needy people abroad can 
and will be re-established, and repayment 
will be made. On the other hand, if this 
credit is withheld the whole standard of 
civilization among needy people wil] be 
lowered to a point dictated by their eco- 
nomic circumstances.” 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE LAW IN RELATION TO 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING 


GEORGE L. HARRISON 
Deputy Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following frank and illuminating discussion of the operation of the 
Federal Reserve system emphasizes the responsibility which rests with bankers to resist legis- 
lative or political pressure as well as unenlightened public opinion which would invade the 
fundamental principles and interfere with the efficient development of our National banking 


and credit machinery. 


Mr. Harrison contrasts the vigorous public opposition and political 


vicissitudes which have attended banking evolution in the United States to the present day with 
the stability of practice and customs which characterize English banking with its comparative 


freedom from legislative restrictions.) 


INCE most of the banks and trust com- 

panies in the United States must now 

operate subject to legislative restrictions, 
either Federal or State, or possibly both, 
and since the American banker, unlike the 
English banker, must conduct his business 
along well defined lines prescribed by law, 
or in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by some Governmental official ap- 
pointed by law, it becomes apparent how neces- 
sary it is, especially since the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act, to exercise ever increas- 
ing vigilance to see that basic banking prin- 
ciples are not unwittingly being sacrificed for 
some political or selfish local prejudice. Even 
now legislation is proposed which is wholly 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of a Reserve bank and which, if enacted, would 
either materially hinder or make impossible 
the effective and proper operation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system as a whole. 

I refer to such bills as those which have 
been suggested in order to limit the rediscount 
rate of the Federal Reserve banks to a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent.; to place a maximum limit 
upon the amount of Federal Reserve notes 
which might be issued by. the Federal Reserve 
banks; to make possible indefinite extensions 
of reserve credit upon the security of certain 
agricultural products, regardless of the pur- 
pose of the loan; to make loans upon the se- 
curity of farm loan bonds eligible for redis- 
count; and even to that earlier bill to require 
the payment of interest on reserve deposits. 

Upon bankers as stockholders and primary 
beneficiaries of the Federal Reserve system 
there rests a real responsibility of clearing 
away misunderstandings and_ enlightening 


rather than befuddling a public that exercises 
a constant pressure upon the Federal Congress 
for new legislation. It is interesting in this 
respect to dwell briefly upon the history of 
banking in England which is generally quite free 
from legislative restriction and upon the his- 
tory of banking in America which necessarily 
presents a very different picture—a picture 


painted in spite of widespread and vigorous 
opposition, a picture predestined, because of 
that opposition, to be painted and repainted 
from time to time, often by unsympathetic 
hands. 


English Banking Free From Legislative 
Restraint 


While it is true that in England the note 
issuing power has always been subjected to 
legislative regulation, nevertheless, even that 
power, because of the legal restrictions that 
have been hedged about it, is one which is now 
exercised almost exclusively by the Bank of 
England. In fact, the total amount of notes 
issued by private banks and joint stock banks 
at the present time does not exceed half a 
million pounds. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the restrictions upon that power have little 
direct concern for the great majority of bank- 
ers. In all other respects, such as the amount 
of necessary capital, the amount and location 
of reserves, the kind of eligible loans and the 
character of their collateral, their operations 
are subject only to the dictates of sound bank- 
ing judgment and business practices which 
have become thoroughly established by years 
of arduous experience. Indeed the law makes 
no provision whatsoever even for banking in- 
spection or supervision by Governmental off- 
cials, except in the case of those few banks 
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that still retain and exercise their right to 
issue notes. 

It is interesting to observe that in this free- 
dom from legislative regulation England re- 
mains consistently true to her traditions, for 
her constitution and the great body of her 
common law are not written documents but 
merely unwritten rules founded upon prece- 
dent, modified by a constant process of inter- 
pretation. The law of custom controls her 
banking practices as it does so many of her 
other activities. The stability of those prac- 
tices and their influence throughout the world 
are a silent testimony to the success with 
which her banks have shouldered their self- 
imposed responsibilities. 


Vicissitudes of Banking Evolution in America 


In the United States the temper of public 
opposition in its earlier stages is fairly well 
illustrated by the fact, referred to by Profes- 
sor Sumner in his views of our early banking 
history, that in 1803 two bank acts in Vermont 
were vetoed on the ground “That banks de- 
moralize the people by gambling and concen- 
trate the wealth in the hands of the few and 
are worthless to the many since they give 
credit only to the rich.” And, as he also stated, 
“It required all the eloquence of Brandt of 
Virginia to persuade the Legislature that the 
Bank of Alexandria would not sweep away 
their liberties.’ And so on down through all 
of our early banking efforts we find a per- 
sistent struggle with the popular belief that 
banks were instruments which only aided the 
rich or the ignorant adventurer, which pre- 
vented necessary loans to those that most 
needed them, which provoked usury, which 
gave fictitious credits to frauds and bank- 
rupts, and which tended to banish gold and 
silver from the country. 

It was such objections as these that Alex- 
ander Hamilton had to review even as early 
as 1790 in his report on the first “Bank of the 
United States,” which was chartered the fol- 
lowing year only after the most bitter political 
opposition. Upon the expiration of that char- 
ter, which Congress refused to renew, there 
followed a period of banking mania in many 
States of the Union, and in four years, from 
1811 to 1815, the number of State banks in- 
creased from 88 to 208, over 235 per cent. At 
that time, however, there was so much loose 
and speculative banking, especially in the newer 
and more undeveloped regions, that in 1814 a 
number of banks collapsed, due chiefly to the 
fact that there was not enough specie to sup- 
port the relatively great amount of credit 
which they created. Ultimately, because of 
the laxness of the laws and the favoritism 
shown in granting special charters, the so- 


called “free banking system” was established 
by several of the States under the leadership 
of New York, which, in 1838, enacted a gen- 
eral banking law permitting of the incorpora- 
tion of banks by any group of persons com- 
plying with the limitations and restrictions set 
forth in the law. 

But even then the laxness of the laws of 
many of the States and the rapid increase in 
the number of banks incorporated by inex- 
perienced and unreliable hands for speculative 
purposes cast discredit upon the State system 
and paved the way not only for further re- 
strictions in the State laws, but for the es- 
tablishment of a uniform National Banking 
system. That National system was inaugu- 
rated in 1863, and most; if not all, of the 
States which had not passed general banking 
laws before then have since done so. These 
various banking laws, Federal as well as State, 
have been subject to frequent amendments. 
Already some 60 or 70 amendments to the 
National Banking Act have been enacted, and, 
during the last Congress alone 164 bills relat- 
ing to banking or currency matters were in- 
troduced in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and referred to the committees on 
banking and currency. 


Misunderstanding as to Federal Reserve 
Banking 


The Federal Reserve Act was enacted in 
December, 1913, and the Federal Reserve 
banks were opened for business in November, 
1914. All National banks were required to 
join the system at the outset and while mem- 
bership by State banks and trust companies 
was left optional in each case, most of the 
largest State institutions and many of the 
smaller ones, have become members from 
patriotic or other reasons. In any event, about 
70 per cent. of the banking resources of the 
country are now represented in the Federal 
Reserve system, so that the terms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the character of its ad- 
ministration have long since become matters 
of direct interest to most bankers. Its accom- 
plishments and its shortcomings are each day 
made the object of comment by the press and 
individual critics, but, in spite of this ever- 
increasing publicity, in spite of the very gen- 
eral public curiosity, there is perhaps more 
misunderstanding of the purposes and opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve system than there 
ever was of the first banks proposed in the 
early days of our banking history. 

I shall not attempt to comment in detail 
upon the various legislative proposals which 
would seriously affect the proper functioning 
of the Federal Reserve system, but I shall 
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briefly discuss one of them, that is, interest 
on reserve deposits. 


Interest on Reserve Deposits 

Ever since the Reserve banks were organ- 
ized certain member banks have insisted that 
they are rightfully entitled to interest upon 
their deposits with their Reserve banks and 
have stated their loss of interest on those 
funds as a severe criticism of the Federal Re- 
serve system. As a matter of fact, however, 
no central bank in any country of the world 
pays interest upon their deposits, for it is uni- 
versally recognized as inconsistent with the 
basic principles upon which a central bank 
must operate. 

To illustrate: On February 18, 1921, the ag- 
gregate reserve deposits of all Federal Reserve 
banks amounted in round numbers to $1,720,- 
855,000. An annual interest charge of only 
2 per cent. on this sum would be $34,417,000, 
or about 34 per cent. of the entire paid-in 
capital of the Federal Reserve system. While 
the earnings of the system have been large 
during the past few years, they have been 
unusual, and it is not to be expected that, when 
conditions are again normal, such earnings will 
be maintained. 

If, therefore, Federal banks find 
themselves faced with a tremendous fixed an- 
nual interest charge, which they cannot meet 
out of earnings made in their normal function- 
ing, they will be forced to go into the invest- 
ment or loan market in competition with the 
commercial banks merely for the purpose of 
earning enough to pay the interest on their 
deposits. Such a condition would be most 
unfortunate and the member banks themselves 
would be the first to suffer because of the 
decrease in the market rate for money caused 
by that competition. 


Reserve 


Constructive Criticism and Legislation 

But while it is important for the banking 
fraternity carefully to study, and, if neces- 
sary, to resist improper proposals to the Legis- 
lature, it is equally important that they dis- 
play an affirmative intelligent interest in those 
bills which may be found to be advisable or 
necessary amendments to our banking struc- 
ture, bills which oftentimes are introduced and 
die solely because the bankers, the ones whose 
interest is most directly at stake, fail for one 
reason or another to respond with their con- 
structive criticisms, suggestions or advice. In 
this latter class may be mentioned the very 
important bill now pending before Congress 
to transfer to the Federal Reserve Board all 
of the functions and powers now exercised by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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The Federal Reserve system has now been 
in operation six and one-half years. 
From the larger aspect that is a relatively 
short time and it is right to expect that cer- 
tain amendments may sometimes be found to 
be necessary. But the last four years have 
been a most severe and critical test of its 
powers. To most of us it has demonstrated 
its ability to withstand even that test. It has 
not only evidenced its capacity to expand credit 
and currency to meet the demands of finan- 
cing a great war, but also its power, by means 
of increasing discount rates, to check a con- 
tinuation of that expansion as soon as the 
proper occasion for it had ceased to exist. 

The brake when applied did not, as some 
have urged, result in an indiscriminating con- 
traction of credit, but, instead, served only to 
lessen the financial shock that might have re- 
sulted had it not been for the ease with which 
the system was able to function. In Septem- 
ber, 1919, loans to member banks and total in- 
vestments of all Federal Reserve banks 
amounted to approximately $2,350,000,000. In 
January, 1920, just four months later, this 
sum had increased almost 50 per cent., to ap- 
proximately $3,300,000,000. This increase, 
when graphically portrayed on a chart repre- 
sents a line rising at an angle of about 45 deg. 
It was at this time, January, 1920, that the 
discount rates of the Federal Reserve banks 
were raised, and while their loans and invest- 
ments continued even after that time to show 
an increase, nevertheless, from January until 
the fall of 1920, when the peak was reached, 
the line of increase shown upon the chart 
represents an angle of only about 5 deg. in- 
stead of 45 deg 


some 


“Deflation” and the Federal Reserve System 


These facts are a matter of public record, 
but it is important that they be reiterated from 
time to time in order to illustrate that up to 
October 15th of 1920, a period of drastic 
deflation and readjustment, the loans and in- 
vestments of the Federal Reserve banks not 
only showed no actual decrease, but represented 
an absolute increase of $240,168,000. It can- 
not be said, therefore, that the period of read- 
justment which took place during 1920 was 
due to a refusal of the Federal Reserve system 
to extend credits or that drastic price declines 
could have been prevented by a less conserva- 
tive policy on its part. The check, when ap- 
plied, served only to ease the fall when it 
came, as it was bound to come in any event. 

While these facts are quite generally under- 
stood, there are still many, some of whom are 
in a position to know better, who seek to dis- 
tort them and to place the blame for what has 


(Continued on page 434) 
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SITUATION BECOME STABILIZED? 
POLITICAL EVENTS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS THE 
OVERSHADOWING FACTORS 


S. STERN 
Vice-President, Columbia Trust Company of New York 





(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Stern prepared the following article for Trust Companies after 
a close study and comprehensive survey of foreign exchange problems which has been em- 
bodied in a volume recently published for distribution by the Columbia Trust Company under 


the title, “The Foreign Exchange Problem.” 


In the following article Mr. Stern has endeavored 


to crystallize and present in succinct form his ideas on one special phase of the foreign ex- 
change question. He points out in a practical way the difficulties to be encountered and the pre- 
requisites to permanent solution of the foreign exchange problem.) 


PINION, especially in Europe because 

of the necessity of expanding exports 

to the utmost extent, is divided re- 
garding the advantages of any pronounced up- 
ward movement of the foreign exchanges. 
However, there is practical unanimity as re- 
gards the desirability of attaining as rapidly 
as possible a relative stabilization of the values 
of the various currencies. 

The heavy fluctuations are one of the great 
handicaps to the rehabilitation of normal trade 
relations between the different countries. Like 
many other problems which came to us as a 
heritage of the Great War, it is impossible 
to solve this one with a turn of the hand. The 
most that we can hope to accomplish is to 
reduce the question to its simplest form and 
proceed step by step, paving the way if pos- 
sible for better conditions than those pre- 
vailing at present. 


International Aspects of Foreign Exchange 
Fluctuations 


In order to arrive at correct conclusions we 
must survey the situation from the interna- 
tional point of view, because examined from 
this side only, the subject appears to be even 
more complex than it already is. Indeed, for- 
eign monies have fluctuated in our market in 
many cases considerably more than in the 
other exchange centers. 

Thus, for the four months from November, 
1920 to February, 1921, the range of fluctua- 
tions of the Swedish crown in the United 
States (and vice versa, of the dollar in 
Sweden) has been 22 per cent., while for the 
Swedish crown in Switzerland (and vice 
versa, the Swiss franc in Sweden), the range 





during the same period has been 13 per cent. 
The French franc in the United States (and 
vice versa, the dollar in France) has fluctu- 
ated to the extent of 30 per cent.; on the other 
hand, the French franc in Switzerland (and 
vice versa, the Swiss franc in Paris) has 
varied but 20 per cent. In this connection it 
should be remembered that even in normal 
times, under an effective gold standard, the 
annual range of fluctuations may be 4 per cent. 


With this in mind, an examination of the 
international quotations of the various ex- 
changes from November, 1920 to February, 
1921, shows that at the present moment the 
Swedish crown in Great Britain and Holland 
(and vice versa, the pound sterling and the 
guilder in Sweden) is practically stable, the 
range of fluctuations for the four months 
having been only 5 per cent. and 4 per cent. 
respectively. During the same period, the quo- 
tation of the guilder in Great Britain (and 
vice versa, of the pound sterling in Holland) 
has varied only about 7 per cent.; further- 
more, the movements of the Swiss franc in 
Great Britain (and vice versa, the pound ster- 
ling in Switzerland) have been so small (10 
per cent.) as to be negligible. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that there is no call for special 
measures in regard to the stabilization of the 
exchanges of the above-mentioned countries. 

The problem is now restricted to the ex- 
changes of the following nations, arranged ap- 
proximately according to the extent to which 
their currencies have fluctuated in the course 
of the four months ending February, 1921: 
Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Germany, 
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Hungary, Finland, Poland, and Austria. In the question can be solved only with patience 
addition, the movements of the exchanges of and long-continued self-discipline and effort 
these latter countries in the United States, on the part of both governments and individ- 
Switzerland, Sweden, Great Britain, and Hol- uals. 
land are to be considered. 

It is evident that uniform measures for the 
stabilization of all the exchanges cannot be First of all, what does a stable exchange 
devised. The political, economic, and finan- involve? Stable exchange does not mean that 
cial conditions prevailing in each country are a certain amount of foreign currency will con- 
not alike. The foreign and domestic policies tinually have the same buying power abroad, 
of some nations may be more adapted to pres-. but simply that the prices paid for the for- 
ent needs and more far-sighted with regard eign currency do not vary more than about 4 
to future developments than those of the per cent. a year. The exchanges between gold 
others. We cannot here enter into a detailed standard countries were stable from 1870 to 
examination of all the factors as they may 1914, yet, e. g., in 1912 one would receive less 
* present themselves in each individual case. merchandise for the same amount of currency 
We can outline only the general fundamental than in 1890, and in 1890 the same quantity 
difficulties which have to be overcome more of currency had a greater purchasing power 
or less by all countries prior to any attempt than in 1870. Exchange between two countries 
at stabilization. can be stable only if the movement of prices 

At the outset, let us emphasize that we must of goods or services is, broadly speaking, the 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that there is same in both, and if the rise or fall of the 
not possible an immediate solution and that purchasing power value of the two currencies 


What Stabilization Means 


EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS BETWEEN NOVEMBER 1920 AND FEBRUARY 1921* 
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United Suntec 22! 17| |297| 11 30) 35 : 57 
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Spain. . 5 10|18/23¢| 18) 22t| | 47 
France.... a : 8; 15)19) 2) 18 26) 38/38! 22 52 59 92 
italy... . , = 21/20/21; (26 16 40/257) 51 
Denmark. . ...| 551 1 36/38) 39 |38} 6| 42) |42t| 70,33 158 
Norway... : Sasa | 35/27 38 6 | 37 90 
Czecho-Slovakia. «ofan 16 15) 19/22 7|22)16¢, 42) | 33t| 16) 17 
Roumania.... 2 a 52 \40) 337 \33 7/367 
Germany. eee 58 37 32) 47/52) 40 42\37) 16/337 60/6 
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Finland. , 73 67) | 159) 33 | 65 
Sees | |182} 2261 | | | | 90/94¢| |25t 
Austria... .... _....... | 55}1081365 108' |s3t|__!g2'51t.158' | 97/414|1351 41 








*The figures for this table were arrived at as follows: From the daily average exchange quota- 
tions of, for example, the United States dollar in Switzerland, were chosen the highest and lowest quota- 
tions for the whole period of four months. The difference between these two quotations expressed 
as a percentage of the lower quotation gives the range of exchange fluctuations over four months 
on a percentage basis. 

A similar figure could, of course, have been obtained from the New York quotations of the 
Swiss franc and such a figure should approximately correspond to the figure arrived at by the first 
method. As a matter of fact, the range of fluctuations witnessed in each of two markets is not quite 
the same, varying to the extent of 5% or even more. However, daily quotations on all countries 
are in many cases not available. In some cases, it has, therefore, been assumed that the range of 
fluctuations of exchange between two countries was the same in the two respective markets. 

tRange for three months only—i.e., December, 1920 to February 1921. 
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is equalized through the movement of goods, 
credit, or gold between them. 

Before 1914 the obligation to pay in gold 
an ultimate excess of imports, failing the ar- 
rangement of loans or credits, acted as an 
incentive to production and increased exporta- 
tion of goods, and as a check on excessive im- 
portation and consumption. Thus, given a 
sound currency system and a normal political 
situation, a country’s foreign debits and cred- 
its for each year were balanced, as it were, 
almost automatically. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, it be- 

ume apparent that in order to prevent the 
exchange value of the United States dollar 
from rising to excessive heights, the British 
government and later on also the French and 
Italian Treasury resorted to stabilization, and 
through certain designated agencies the pound 
sterling, the franc, and the lire were “pegged” 
in the United States. This, of course, was 
possible only because of the fact that, at the 
outset and while quotations were officially sup- 
ported, sufficient funds were placed to the 
credit of the respective countries, in New 
York banks, to absorb, at previously fixed rates 
of exchange, the total supply of foreign bills 
which appeared in the market. These funds 
were obtained from the resale to us of foreign- 
held American securities, from the proceeds of 
loans or credits granted by our investors and 
banks, and in the last instance, by the United 
States government. In its turn, the British 
government opened similar credits to France, 
which allowed the French Treasury to sell 
sterling also at a fixed rate, whenever the de- 
mand for sterling (viz. the offer of francs) 
in the Paris market exceeded the supply. 

When in March, 1919, Lloyd George de- 
clared in the House of Commons that the 
British government would no longer do any- 
thing to support her exchange, the law of sup- 
ply and demand again became effective. The 
pound sterling, and subsequently also the franc, 
and lire sought their natural levels, which 
then were far below those which had been 
maintained for almost three years. 


Why War-time Stabilization Measures Have 
Not Been Resumed 


Surprise has been expressed that measures 
such as those taken in the midst of the World 
War, which undoubtedly resulted in great sav- 
ing for the importing countries, should have 
been abandoned, and that today, more than 
two years after the armistice, ways and means 
should not have been found to put into effect 
a similar policy of stabilization. These ob- 
servers forget that the necessity of carrying 
on and winning the war permitted the various 
governments to take compulsory measures, to 
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ignore to a certain extent the individual’s right 
to trade freely, and to dispose of private prop- 
erty for the benefit of the cause. 

With the cessation of hostilities it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to obtain powers 
which during the war were granted willingly. 
Let us remember that all foreign exchange 
transactions were concentrated in the hands of 
special commissions or committees, that the 
importation of merchandise had to be licensed; 
that the exportation of capital was prohibited; 
that gold and the precious metals in their 
various forms were requisitioned; that for- 
eign securities had to be loaned to the govern- 
ments; that currency could be transported 
from one country to another in very small 
quantities only; and that all exchange trans- 
actions were regulated by the Governmental 
authorities and restricted in many instances. 
Is it likely that the various interests here and 
in Europe who desire stabilization are will- 
ing to submit again to such measures? 

It is, of course, evident that even in the 
absence of such control, if sufficiently large 
credits or loans could be obtained to absorb 
all offers of bills payable in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, etc., the exchanges of these 
countries could be firmly. “pegged” at present 
levels. These credits, forming a reserve fund 
in the hands of the agents of the various coun- 
tries, would have to be large enough to take 
care of all future offers for a considerable 
time to come. 


Absorbing Excess Offers of Foreign Exchange 

The question immediately arises as to what 
amount would be required in each individual 
case to absorb all excess offers of foreign ex- 
change for a sufficiently long period so as to 
assure the scheme with that degree of per- 
manency necessary to alleviate effectively all 
possible apprehension on the part of the hold- 
ers and prospective buyers of exchange regard- 
ing a recurrence of the decline. To determine 
this amount it would be necessary that there 
be drawn up for each nation a sufficiently re- 
liable estimate of its anticipated foreign reve- 
nues and expenditures in the next year or two. 
This should be accompanied by a complete 
“foreign balance sheet” containing on the asset 
side all the investments in each of the foreign 
countries, and on the liability side all foreign 
debts, floating or funded. 

Prior to the formulation of any program, 
full light should be thrown on the underlying 
economic relations between the various coun- 
tries. In other words, there is required for 
each country not only an accurate “domestic 
budget” and a “domestic inventory” to serve 
as a basis for the shaping of internal economic 
policies, but also an accurate “foreign budget” 
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and a “foreign inventory” to be used to place 


the foreign trade and the foreign financial re- 
lations of each country on a_ business-like 
footing. 


To be of any practical value, these budgets 
should be strictly adhered to; in order to do 
this, it would seem necessary that through 
legislative channels, an almost absolute con- 
trol of all foreign trade and credit move- 
ments be instated. In the absence of such 
control it is almost impossible to predict for 
use in any such “foreign budget” the prob- 
able value of imports and exports, foreign 
trade being determined largely by the prices 
of merchandise which will be quoted in the 
future. The difficulties which stand in the way 
of obtaining and enforcing the necessary re- 
strictive measures have been pointed out above. 
Without them all attempts at stabilization are 
doomed to fail. 


Besides the question of the size of the nec- 
essary reserve fund, there is the difficulty of 
fixing the most desirable rate. Stabilization 
can be successful and in the long run is eco- 
nomically useful only in so far as the sta- 
bilized quotation represents the prevailing rela- 
tive purchasing power value of the two cur- 
rencies involved. A different rate, in the ab- 
sence of trade and exchange control, would 
cause abnormal movements of goods and 
credits, which ultimately would probably re- 
sult in the breakdown of the scheme. Enough 
has been said to demonstrate that stabilization 
cannot succeed unless the way is paved for 
a permanent solution of the whole exchange 
problem. 


Conditions Governing Permanent Solution 
A permanent solution of the disordered ex- 

change situation would appear to be possible 

only upon the attainment of two conditions: 


(1) The various countries must establish 
and balance their “foreign budgets” with the 
rest of the world. In other words, by impor- 
tation or exportation of goods and the exten- 
sion or use of credit, each country must bring 
it about that the annual total of its foreign 
debits approximates as closely as possible the 
annual total of its foreign credits. 


Now most of the countries of Europe, and 
especially those whose exchanges are in need 
of stabilization, import today far more than 
they export. They cannot settle this excess 
of imports by exporting their own commodi- 
ties or products in sufficient amounts. Gold is 
not available to any considerable extent to 
meet the difference between the debits and 
credits. The gold reserve in all the promi- 
nent debtor countries are not only low in 
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themselves,’ but wholly inadequate to meet the 


excess imports.* This does not apply to the 


neutral countries, which have ample reserves.* 


Taken as a whole, those countries whose ex- 
changes have depreciated most have also the 
smallest gold stocks, and are hesitant, if not 
unwilling to part with a fraction of their gold 
reserve,‘ for fear that such action may shatter 
the faith of their citizens in their own cur- 
rencies, and thus create difficulties at home. 
Loans from Exporting Countries 

There remains then only the possibility of 
loans from the exporting countries, whose 
“foreign budgets” show a credit balance to the 
importing countries, whose “foreign budgets” 
show a debit balance. There have been plans 
devised for the extension of credit to Europe. 
In the final analysis, investors must be con- 
vinced of the value of the security offered and 
toward this end also, facts and figures on cur- 
rency, domestic and foreign trade, and domes- 
tic and foreign assets and liabilities should be 
assembled. From a foreign exchange point of 
view, any scheme such as the one proposed by 
Mr. Ter Meulen, Dutch Delegate to the Inter 
national Financial Conference at Brussels, in 
so far as it results in the granting of additional 
credit is, of course, desirable, but it will be of 
permanent value only, provided credits are ex- 
tended on a very large scale, and the proceeds 
used to produce an excess of exports on the 
part of the borrowing countries. 

Ratio of Price Levels 

(2) The second prerequisite for a perma- 
nent betterment of exchange conditions, is that 
the ratio of price levels between the various 
countries remain the same or fluctuate approxi- 
mately to the same extent; this means, that 
the various countries must reform and put 
their finances on a stable basis; that they will 
balance their domestic budgets and prevent 
further expansion of currency and bank de- 
posits—in a word, put a stop to inflation. Con- 
tinued inflation in Europe means continually 
higher prices in Europe, and, therefore con- 
tinually lower exchange rates on Europe. 


115% for Great Britain. 
13 % for France. 
18% for Italy. 
14% for Belgium. 
-3 % for Germany. 
.6% for Jugo Slavia. 
co % for Bulgaria. 
-02% for Poland. 
-02 % for Austria. 
2Europe’s gold reserve in central banks, today aggregates 
only about three and a half billion dollars. 
358% for Holland. 
53 % for Switzerland 
46 % for Spain. 
40 % for Denmark. 
32% for Sweden. 
28% for Norway. 
4Germany is prevented from doing so by the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
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The same effect on exchange as that brought 
about by inflation in the debtor countries will 
be produced if prices in the creditor countries 
fall, be this due to natural developments or to 
a policy of deflation or the imposition of a 
prohibitive tariff. Imports to the creditor 
countries will thereby be made more difficult. 
Exchange on the debtor countries will witness 
further declines. 

No stabilization of exchange is possible if 
prices in the creditor countries fall without a 
-orresponding fall in the debtor countries, or 
vice versa, if prices in the creditor countries 
rise without a corresponding rise in the debtor 
countries. 


It should be evident then that as long as 
present political, economic, and financial con- 
ditions in Europe remain as they are, there is 
no prospect for a permanent amelioration of 
the exchanges, and that, therefore, an artifi- 
cial stabilization scheme is not likely to pro- 
duce a lasting and satisfactory result. 


The most that can perhaps be done at this 
time toward an improvement of the situation 
is to eliminate as far as possible the violent 
and abrupt fluctuations by compiling and mak- 
ing available more statistics on the underlying 
international trade and credit relationships. 
Such data would enable exchange traders to 
operate more intelligently and should prevent 
some of the blind speculation. 


This information would comprise in the first 
place a “foreign balance sheet” for each coun- 
try, to which reference has already been made; 
in the second place the publication periodically 
of the actual purchasing power values of the 
various currencies. In the third place there 
should be published up-to-date and accurate 
figures on foreign trade movements of all 
countries. 


Finally, “it would perhaps also be worth 
while to consider whether one part of the ex- 
cellent work done during the war by the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Exchange of the Federal Re- 
serve Board should not be perpetuated in some 
form, and, with the co-operation of the proper 
foreign agencies, generalized so as to include 
all the leading countries; we refer to the 
weekly statistics showing the total amount of, 
for instance, the dollar balances held in the 
United States by foreign correspondents, the 
balances held abroad in foreign currencies by 
American banks and business concerns, and 
their holdings in foreign bills and securities. 
These figures, if regularly published, would, 
perhaps, go a long way to dispel the mystery 
in which the movements of capital, and the 
changing balances of indebtedness, are 
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shrouded today, because of the lack of suit- 
able records.’ 


Considerable work along these lines has al- 
ready been done or is being planned, to wit: by 
the Supreme’ Economic Council, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Department of Com- 
merce; but there is no agency to centralize 
and present all such figures and facts in com- 
parable form which might serve as a guide in 
the present confused situation. 

Further than that, as long as political events 
and considerations overshadow and constantly 
affect economic and financial conditions inter- 
fering with the efforts of international finance 
and business to find a way out of the maze, 
all that can be said at this time is this: there 
is no hope for a definite change in the present 
state of the foreign exchange markets, with- 
out a revival of international trade in which 
those countries whose currencies are at pres- 
ent actually depreciated must pre-eminently 
play the part of the producers and in which 
those countries whose exchanges, compared 
to the others, are at a more or less high pre- 
mium, must for a long period assume the role 
of the consumers, nay more—must finance the 
production of the very articles which they are 
finally to absorb. 


l*The Foreign Exchange Problem.” 
a a 
PLAN TO STABILIZE LIBERTY BONDS 
AT PAR 

M. W. Thompson, governor of the War 
Credits Board at Washington, is the author 
of a plan to stabilize the market value of 
Liberty bonds at the original par sub- 
scription price. He would create a new 
series of so-called United States consoli- 
dated bonds to the total authorized amount 
of say 25 billions to run from twenty to 
fifty years. These bonds shall bear no 
fixed rate of interest, but shall state on 
their face that the interest to be paid for 
each half-year period shall be fixed and 
proclaimed for such period by the Treasury 
in advance at the rate per cent. that in the 
opinion of the Federal Reserve Board repre- 
sents the then market earning power of 
money invested without hazard. The sug- 
gestion derives interest from the expres- 
sions. by President Harding during the last 
campaign to consider measures to restore 
war bonds to par for the benefit of original 
subscribers. 


A total of $4,286,510 represents the amount 
of pupils’ savings in the school savings bank- 
ing system in the United States. 







































FINANCING THE NATION’S “FLOATING” AND SHORT- 
TERM DEBT OF SEVEN BILLIONS 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE TREASURY 


S. MAYO BOYD 
Secretary of C. F. Childs & Company 


(Epitor’s Note: The writer takes the position that the large volume of Government “ float- 
ing debt’ and obligations maturing within the next two years, necessitating constant drain 
upon the money market and banking resources, cannot be eliminated too speedily. He als: 
dwells upon the fact that successful refunding and financing operations depend upon earl) 
adjustment of our own economic troubles as well as upon the settlement of the European con- 
troversy over German reparations and of the restoration of peaceful relations in our inter- 


national affairs.) 


HE most pressing problem now before 

the United States Treasury is, how to 

liquidate successfully over seven bil- 
lion dollars of indebtedness sometime within 
the next two years. Several factors which 
make the problem exceedingly complicated 
are, reaction in business, the fact that the 
former issues are not yet thoroughly digested, 
the absence of war enthusiasm to help sell 
refunding bonds, and the scarcity of new capi- 
tal as represented by the discount prices pre- 
vailing for former Government issues. 

If all the short-dated debt, including Vic- 
tory notes, were now held by those who have 
permanent funds to invest, it would be much 
less difficult to replace the outstanding notes 
with long-term bonds. But as is well known, 
the notes are held by banks to a larger extent 
than would have been the case if the public 
had practiced thrift during the last two years; 
and easier rates for commercial loans cannot 
be counted upon until the Government’s short- 
term obligations are converted into some form 
acceptable to that part of the community which 
has funds for permanent investment. Unless 
this be done, our banking system will be un- 
able to co-operate to its full capacity in finan- 
cing the nation’s business when and if a re- 
vival occurs. 


Status of the Public Debt 


On August 31, 1919, the total indebtedness 
of the United States stood at the highest fig- 
ure ever reached, $26,596,701,648. On March 
31, 1921, it stood at $23,980,104,397—represent- 
ing an actual reduction of $2,616,597,251 
within two years’ time. However, on the 
latter date, the available balance in the “Gen- 


eral Fund” of the Treasury was half a bil- 
lion dollars less than it was on August 31, 
1919, which indicates a net reduction of about 
$2,100,000,000. About one billion dollars of 
long terms bonds were retired, the balance of 
one and one-tenth billions having been applied 
to the short dated obligations, including Vic- 
tory notes, in the ratio of one-quarter for Vic- 
tory notes and three-quarters for Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness. On March 31, 
1921, there were $2,754,841,000 Certificates of 
Indebtedness outstanding and $4,100,453,000 
Victory notes, all of which mature within the 
next twenty-five months. These figures do not 
include $723,000,000 War Savings Certificates 

Although considerable progress in debt re- 
duction is indicated by the foregoing figures, 
one must not lose sight of the source of rev- 
enue which was largely responsible for the 
improvement, namely, the liquidation of Gov- 
ernment war plants and salvage. Falling 
prices, combined with a diminished quantity 
of salable war material on hand, forbid plac- 
ing further reliance upon this source of rev- 
enue, while there is no doubt that receipts 
from income and profits taxes are perma- 
nently curtailed. 

On the other hand nearly a billion dollars 
will have to be found very shortly for balan- 
cing the Government’s account with the rail- 
roads. Moreover, if the entire 2% per cent 
Sinking Fund were used exclusively for the 
next two years to retire Victory notes and 
nothing else, nearly 90 per cent. of the present 
outstanding amount would still have to be met 
at maturity. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the problem before the Treasury 
will prove to be a difficult one, for it means 
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the successful refunding of nearly 30 per cent. 
of our total National debt during a period of 
business depression while at the same time at- 
tempting deflation of currency. An_ initial 
operation involving the permanent funding of 
one-half, or even one-third, the overhanging 
total would be an achievement in which any 
Secretary of the Treasury might take pride. 


Coupon Rate and Terms of New Loan 


From the following quotations it is apparent 
that no small effort will be needed to place 
several billions of long dated bonds similar 
in their terms to the Liberty loans, unless the 
new coupon rate be fixed at 5% per cent. or 
above 
On April 19th: 

Second Liberty 4%4s of 1942 sold at $87.50, 

to yield 5.22 per cent. 

Fourth 4%4s of 1938 sold at $87.60, to yield 

5.35 per cent. 
Third 1928 sold at $90.60, to yield 
5.85 per cent. 


4%4s of 


lf special concessions were added to make 
the new loan attractive, such as exemption 
from super-taxes or periodical drawings at a 
premium, the coupon rate might be kept at a 
low level, but the first suggestion is contrary 
to present opinion at Washington and the sec- 
ond is such an innovation that; although of 
admitted merit, its adoption is not to be ex- 
pected. 

As in England, a large section of the com- 
munity would oppose any Governmental finan- 
cing suggestive of a National lottery, on moral 
grounds, and it may be taken for granted that 
the coupon rate of the new loan will unavoid- 
ably reflect prevailing high rates for perma- 
nent investment capital. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the early declara- 
tion of peace with Germany will automatically 
estop the possible conversion of Liberty 3%s 
and 4%s into “Liberty 5%s of 1947,” etc., the 
exact designation depending upon the terms of 
the new That particular conversion 
privilege holds good only for the duration of 
the war. 


issue. 


Influence of German Reparation Question 
and International Factors 


With the patriotic motive henceforth rela- 
tively absent, Secretary Mellon’s ‘task resolves 
itself into driving the best bargain he can with 
one or two million investors who will decide 
for themselves the merit of the investment he 
offers them as compared to Liberty 4%4s 
bought at market prices. The Treasury’s chief 
object will doubtless be to effect a total dis- 
placement of the floating debt so that it will be 
permanently disposed of during the lifetime of 
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the present generation, thus allowing nothing 
to stand in the way of a renewal of three and 
one-half billion Third Liberty 4%s in 1928. 
But such a result cannot be accomplished all 
at once. Not all the holders of our Govern- 
ment’s short-dated obligations will be willing 
to exchange them for long-term bonds. It 
will doubtless be necessary to appeal to short- 
term as well as long-term investors by offer- 
ing three-year 5 per cent. notes simultaneously 
with the proposed thirty- or forty-year 5% 
per cent. bonds, the. latter not to be redeem- 
able before 1941. No one can foresee in what 
relative proportions two issues of this sort 
would be subscribed, but a better index of the 
public’s investment preference could hardly be 
devised. If the present unsettled condition of 
the world’s political economy continues, it is 
safe to predict that very few long-term bonds 
would be sold, although the notes might be 
well subscribed because people would hesitate 
to put their idle working capital into anything 
else. In any event, the Treasury’s offerings 
will have to wait for more auspicious circum- 
stances than those existing at present if success 
is to be attained. 


3usiness men the world over are holding 
up every sort of undertaking pending a peace- 
ful settlement of the German reparation ques- 
tion. Until this great uncertainty is disposed 
of, there will be no real investment demand 
except for three and six month bills. Let no 
one suppose that easier call-money rates and 
the ready absorption of 5% per cent. Treas- 


ury Certificates of Indebtedness indicate a 


rapidly increasing supply of investment capi- 
tal. They reflect rather the waiting attitude 


which accompanies 
ment in enterprise. 


world-wide discourage- 

France is reported by the Paris correspon- 
dent of the New York Times to be actively 
preparing to take over and to garrison a sub- 
stantial part of Germany on the first of May. 
Whether this report be true or not, such an 
event would confirm in the minds of many a 
fear that the groundwork for another great 
war was being laid, with “lost provinces” and 
“German brothers to be redeemed,” as its mo- 
tivating ideas. 


French Demands on Germany 


If French leaders insist upon prolonged 
military occupation as the only means of col- 
lecting the difference between the total of 
French reparation demands and the German 
counter-proposals, it will cost the French 
people a hundred francs for every extra mark 
they collect by force of arms. And it will 
cost the rest of the business world vastly more 
than this through loss of trade. The French 
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have the sympathy of their former Allies in 
demanding to be reasonably reimbursed, but 
since payment in gold is out of the question, 
they should consider well before refusing to 
accept payment in labor which is the only inter- 
national currency remaining at Germany’s dis- 
posal. 

In the opinion of all competent judges, there 
is no means left by which Germany can pay 
except in the products of labor, or labor ap- 
plied directly to the task of rebuilding the de- 
vastated area. It would seem reasonable to 
examine the efficacy (and incidentally the 
poetic justice) of rebuilding with unpaid Ger- 
man labor on the spot, what Hindenburg’s 
ruthlessness destroyed. The wagonloads of 
paper marks which French military leaders 
may soon be collecting in Germany will be 
worth about as much to France as a _ bank- 
rupt’s note-of-hand passed out through the 
bars of a debtor’s prison to satisfy his irate 


creditor. The American idea would be to let 
the bankrupt get to work. 

It would be idle for the United States Gov- 
ernment to undertake the refunding of its float- 
ing debt at present because of the threat of 
renewed fighting in Europe, which warns the 
sagacious investor not to make any long-term 
commitments. For some time to come no 
Government financing is advisable and there is 
no choice but to continue a hand-to-mouth re- 
newal of Treasury note issues as they mature 
the 15th of each month. The situation throws 
an interesting sidelight upon the wisdom of 
those who hold that America is self-contained 
and completely independent of European af- 
fairs. Even the fiscal policy of the American 
Government is so controlled by European con- 
troversies, that the domestic flotation of a Na- 
tional loan must wait upon a proper settle- 
ment of them. 














MENACE OF THE CLOSED SHOP 


NATHAN S. JONAS 


President Manufacturers Trust Company of Brooklyn and New York 


Labor unions have accomplished much 
good and in many directions. They have 
been instrumental in raising wages that 
were ofttimes too low. They have succeeded 
in shortening hours that were much too 
long. They have aided in movements to 
abolish child labor and have helped to secure 
proper factory inspection. All these bene- 
fits and others which organized labor has 
helped to obtain, are gratefully remem- 
bered by the impartial observer. 

But when any body of men undertakes to 
limit the output of any man or to deny 
a man the right to work, they destroy their 
capacity for good. The closed shop makes 
an exclusive, bullying organization of what 
might otherwise be a force productive of 
good. It takes the rainbows out of the 
worker’s sky, kills his initiative and limits 
his progress. It tells him that he can never 
be much more than a laborer. It argues 
in effect that Schwab and Carnegie achieved 
their successes through some magical ave- 
nues which are now closed to workers. 

All of whith is false. There is not a 
wiper in a railroad roundhouse that cannot 
with confidence aspire to the highest estate 


of the American business man or the high- 
est office in the land. Labor unionism has 


gone forward largely with the sympathy of 
the general public. When it has done away 
with unsanitary workshops or eradicated 
evils of competition among workmen, it has 
been accorded credit. But the sympathy of 
the general public is being alienated by such 
doctrines as the closed shop and the feeling 
is certain to spread to the very ranks of 
organized labor and to result even in the 
eventual disintegration of organized labor 
if these irrational principles are not aban- 
doned. 

Samuel Gompers, admitting that manifold 
advantages came to the workers by reason 
of the war, adds that “It is not good to give 
men opportunity for freedom and then try 
to take it away from them—the working 
people have learned what freedom means. 
The inalienable right of men to life, lib- 
erty and happiness means something.” If 
this, indeed, is true, how in the world can 
organized labor consistently stand and de- 
mand and even fight for the closed shop— 
the very antithesis of these highly prized 
boons? 
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ADAPTING TRUST COMPANY SERVICE TO FINANCING 
OF HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


DESCRIPTION OF A SUCCESSFUL PLAN 


HIRAM S. CODY 
Manager Real Estate Loan Department, Chicago Trust Company, Chicago, III. 





ITH the housing situation more or 
less acute in nearly all centers of 
population it is of practical interest 
to describe the methods that have been suc- 
cessfully employed by the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany in conjunction with the largest life in- 


surance company of the country. The plan 
also illustrates the adaptability of trust com- 
pany service to community requirements. A 


great deal of business and good will can be 
developed right now in rendering available 
more investments and capital to aid in the 
present pressing need for more homes. 

Since June, 1920, an aggregate of $30,000,- 
000 loans on 2,500 new small houses and 150 
new, moderate priced, apartment buildings 
have been accepted by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. These loans are given 
preference over those for large amounts, 
which can be readily obtained at higher inter- 
est rates and with much less detail. The 
question naturally suggests itself as to why 
the largest life insurance company, with as- 
sets of over one billion dollars, adopts this 
pioneer program which is national in scope. 


HOUSES LIKE THE ABOVE HAVE BEEN FINANCED TO THE 
EXTENT OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS BY THE CHICAGO 
Trust Company's Reat Estate LOAN DEPARTMENT 


About 52 per cent. of our population on this 
continent live in cities of over 2,500 inhabi- 
tants. The Metropolitan insures over 40 per 
cent. of these city residents, or about 17,500,- 
000 individuals. Concerning this army of in- 
sured persons, Walter Stabler, Comptroller of 
the Metropolitan Company, stated in an ad- 
dress to the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce : 

“Most of these people have suffered from 
crowding and insufficient housing accommo- 
dations, or have been hard hit by the tre- 
mendous increase in rents that has occurred 
in most of the cities. Imagine the tragedy 
it has been to many thousands of people, 
whose moderate and fixed incomes only pro- 
cure them the bare necessities of life, to 
have their rents doubled or trebled. We 
have felt, therefore, that we kad a definite 
duty to perform in endeavoring to help these 
people, so far as our funds and our efforts 
could.” 

As the Metropolitan housing loan agents 
for Illinois, Wisconsin and Northern Indiana, 
the Chicago Trust Company has created a 


Type or Employees’ Homes FINANCED THROUGH THE 


CuHicaGo Trust COMPANY'S REAL ESTATE LoAN 
DEPARTMENT 
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separate division of its Real Estate 
Loan Department, which has offices 
at 7 West Madison street. Its func- 
tion is to help finance the construc- 
tion of new homes and apartments, 
through two types of loans. 


15-Year Easy Payment Plan 


The Metropolitan first mortgages 
are for 50 per cent. of the com- 
bined appraised value of land and 
construction cost of building. They 
run for 15 years, and are reduced 
by semi-annual payments of 3 per 
cent. of the original loan. Addi- 
tional payments may be arranged, 
and the borrower is privileged to 
pay the entire loan after three years. 

Throughout Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Northern Indiana, responsible 
banks and trust companies are rec- 
ommended by the Chicago Trust 
Company, for appointment as the 
Metropolitan local agents for 
loans. 


CHICAGO 
Your 


placing these 


Since October, 1920, over $1,000,000 has been 
loaned in the Chicago District, and not a single 
application with adequate security, has been 
declined. Individual home builders receive the 
same consideration as _ professional 


builders 
and large industries. 


Supplemental Loans 


To aid the builders requiring funds beyond 
the Metropolitan’s 50 per cent. loan, the Chi- 
cago Trust Company has arranged to place, 
outside the bank, junior mortgages for an ad 
ditional 25 per cent. of the combined appraised 
value of house and lot. -These loans are pay- 
able in monthly installments of 1 per cent. of 
the amount loaned, plus interest, and the bal- 
ance matures in three years, but may be ex- 
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mo: THE RECENT “OWN 
Home” EXPOSITION AT 


THe Corrseum in CHicaco 


tended for an additional two or three years if 
all payments are promptly made during the 
first term 
Established Security 

In the 35 years experience, the management 
of this department has loaned over $20,000,000 
in real estate mortgages, without a single fore- 
closure, or a dollar lost in principal or interest. 

The people have entrusted their funds to 
the insurance companies, and the banks. Today, 
these people need co-operation in this housing 
and rental crisis. They rightly say to their 
trustees—“What are you going to do about 
it?” —and the answer of the Metropolitan, and 
its associated banks, is—“Build now. Have 
a home of your own. We'll help you finance 
it.” 
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SUCCESSFUL TICKET SYSTEM 

A ticket system is in use in the foreign ex 
change department of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York which has proven very 
successful for all journalizing and due to the 
operation of which not a single ticket has been 
lost. The tickets are made up in original and 
duplicate, the original taking the charge entry 
and the duplicate the credit entry. The orig- 
inal tickets are filed according to their numeri- 
cal order while the duplicate tickets are filed 
according to each division’s work. The tickets 
are assorted, bound and sealed the following 
morning, the original tickets being placed in a 
locked file and the duplicate tickets placed in 
an accessible file for ready reference—by way 
of mention, the duplicate ticket is a carbon 
copy of the original, so that there are two sets 
of tickets containing full information. 
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SUPREME COURT HOLDS APPRECIATION IN VALUE OF 
CAPITAL ASSETS OF TRUST ESTATES SUBJECT 
TO INCOME TAX 


FAR-REACHING EFFECT OF DECISION IN MERCHANTS LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY CASE ON FIDUCIARY RETURNS 


ROFITS realized from the sale of 

capital assets are income and must be 

accounted for as such by trustees of 
estates. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has so decided in the case of the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company, trus- 
tee of the estate of Ryerson vs. Collector 
of Internal Revenue. This decision was 
rendered March 28th together with confirm- 
ing decisions in a number of other cases 
vith related premises. 

By thus deciding the Court enables the 
Government to retain millions of dollars in 
taxes paid by trust companies and _ indi- 
viduals as fiduciaries, and on which a refund 
was claimed. At the same time, the Court 
has given a very broad construction to the 
word “income.” In fact, the word “income” 
has been interpreted to include_the increase 
in value of investments due to economic 
conditions and surrounding circumstances 
which are not ordinarily considered as in- 
ome producing factors. So far as trustees 
are concerned, it means that an income tax 
must be paid in many cases although no one 
has actually received any income. 


Resume of the Case 


The specific points of the decision will 
be made clear by stating briefly the facts 
in the case. 

\rthur Ryerson was among the victims 
of the Titanic disaster in 1912. His will di- 
rected the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago as trustee, to pay the net 
income of his property to the. widow for 
life, and after her death to pay the income 
to his children until each should become 
25 years of age. The trust company was 
given full power and dominion over the es- 
tate. The will specifically provided that 
“stock dividends and accretions of selling 
values shall be considered principal and not 
income.” 


Among the assets of the estate were over 
gooo shares of capital stock of Ryerson & 
Son, a corporation. The value of this stock 
on March I, 1913, was approximately $560,- 
ooo. The trustee sold the stock February 2, 
1917, for approximately $1,280,000. So far as 
the trustee could judge, this profit of over 
$700,000 was not income. It was a part of 
the corpus of the estate and was not paid 
out as income to any one. It represented 
merely the ‘increase in value of the invest- 
ment over a period of years. The trustee 
reasoned that this was merely a change in 
the form of investment, and that although 
a sale of the security was made at a price 
higher than the value in 1913, still the pro- 
ceeds of the sale were invested in other 
securities. There was appreciation in value, 
but no income. 

The court considered the various income 
tax laws enacted from 1909 to the present 
time and the various sections of these laws 
applying to estates and fiduciaries. It re- 
ferred to the broad definitions of the word 
“income” as found in the laws and in the 
previous income tax decisions and “refused 
to enter into the refinements of lexicograph- 
ers or economists,” preferring to accept the 
commonly understood meaning of the word 
“income” “which must have been in the 
minds of the people when they adopted the 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution.” 


Previous Decisions Cited 


The Supreme Court in arriving at its defi- 


nition of “income” refers to previous deci- 
sions and says: 

“The question is one of definition and 
the answer to it may be found in recent 
decisions of this Court. 

“The Corporation Excise Tax Act of 
August 5, 1909 (36 Stat. II, 112), was not 
an income tax law, but a definition of the 
word ‘income’ was so necessary in its ad- 
ministration that in an early case it was 
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formulated as ‘A gain derived from capital, 
from labor, or from both combined.’ 
—(Stratton’s Independence vs. Howbert, 231 
U. S. 399, 415). 

“This definition, frequently approved by 
this Court, received an addition, in its lat- 
est income tax decision, which is especially 
significant in its application to such a case 
as we have here, so that it now reads: ‘In- 
come may be defined as a gain derived from 
capital, from labor, or from both combined, 
provided it be understood to include profit 
gained through sale or conversion of capital 
assets. —(Eitsner ws. Macomber, 252 U. S. 
189, 207). 

“The use made of this definition of ‘in- 
come’ in the decision of cases arising under 
the Corporation Excise Tax Act of August 
5, 1909, and under the Income Tax Acts is, 
we think, decisive of the case before us. 
aK * * 

“Notwithstanding the full argument heard 
in this case and in the series of cases now 
under consideration we continue entirely 
satisfied with that definition, and, since the 
fund here taxed was the amount realized 
from the sale of the stock in 1917, less the 
capital investment as determined by the 
trustee as of March 1, 1913, it is palpable 
that it was a ‘gain or profit’ ‘produced by’ 
or ‘derived from’ that investment, and that 
it ‘proceeded,’ and was ‘severed’ or rendered 
severable, from it, by the sale for cash, and 
thereby became that ‘realized gain’ which 
has been repeatedly declared to be taxable 
income within the meaning of the constitu- 
tional amendment and the acts of Congress. 
—(Doyle vs. Mitchell Brothers Company and 
Eisner vs. Macomber, supra.) * * * 


Rights of Life Tenants and Remaindermen 


“The opinions of the courts in dealing 
with the rights of life tenants and remain- 
dermen in gains derived from invested capi- 
tal, especially in dividends paid by corpora- 
tions, are of little value in determining such 
a question as we have here, influenced as 
such decisions are by the terms of the in- 
struments creating the trusts involved and 
by the various rules adopted in the various 
jurisdictions for attaining results thought 
to be equitable. Here the trustee, acting 
within its powers, sold the stock, as it might 
have sold a building, and realized a profit 
of $700,000, which at once became assets in 
its possession free for any disposition within 
the scope of the trust but for the purposes 
of taxation to be treated as if the trustee 
were the sole owner.” 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Tax on Increased Values Rather Than Income 


It has been suggested that this legalistic 
method of dealing with broad economic 
questions ignores the essential idea of in- 
come taxation, and in reality takes for gov- 
ernmental use a part of the actual growth of 
wealth which results from the creation of 
values. It is a tax upon increased values, 
rather than a tax on incomes which result 
from effort and the creation of wealth. 


There is point to this contention; but, on 
the other hand, if one attempted to draw a 
sharp line between profits which result from 
effort or production and gains which arise 
from growth in values, he would soon be 
drawn into the middle ground of intricate 
paths where all is confusion. This is es- 
pecially true in the present day of compli- 
cated corporate activity and corporate meth- 
ods, when the actual gains from production 
may be turned year after year into capital 
assets. 
in- 
come tax questions for trustees as well as 
for individuals, but it will undoubtedly raise 
other questions for trustees. Take, for in- 
stance, the following case: 


The Ryerson decision settles many 


Testator died in 1920, leaving his property 
in trust. Stock of B. Company comes to 
the trustee. Testator acquired this stock 
as a result of the reorganization of the 
company in 1917. Assume that the value 
of the stock in 1917 was $100,000. Assume 
that its value at the date of testator’s death 
was $500,000, and that the transfer tax ap- 
praisers fix the value at that sum. Assume 
further that the trustees sell the stock in 
1922 for $1,000,000. Under the Ryerson de- 
cision, will the income tax be levied on the 
difference between $100,000 and $1,000 00, 
or on the difference between $500,000 and 
$1,000,000? 


Appraisal of Values 


This question has been answered by the 
commissioner of internal revenue in a letter 
dated February 3, 1917, in which he says that 
where the testator dies after March 1, 1913, 
all gains or losses on subsequent sales 
should be computed on basis of appraised 
value at date of death and that executors 
should not make a return of book gains or 
losses either up to date of death or on trans- 
fer of property to a legatee. 

This means that there is no income tax 
due from appreciation in value of assets 
unless they are sold by the trustee at a 
profit over the value at the date of the 
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death, and that the property, if held by the 
trustee, and distributed to the _ benefi- 
ciaries, is not subject to an income tax al- 
though it may have materially increased 
in value. It would follow, also, that the 
beneficiary would be subject to a tax only 
in case the property is sold by him at a 
price in excess of the value at the time it 
was delivered to him. 

\long with the Ryerson decision the Su- 
preme Court decided three other income tax 
The Eldorado Coal Company Case; 
the Goodrich Case and the Walsh Case. 
Similar questions to those presented in the 
Ryerson Case were involved. 


cases 


In one case the rule of the Ryerson de- 
cision was applied to a corporation which 
sells its assets at their appreciated value 
and distributes the proceeds to stockhold- 


ers. In the other cases the question of 
determining the date for fixing values for 
the purpose of figuring profits arose. The 


Income Tax Law fixed the date for estab- 
lishing values as March 1, 1913. The case 
of sales at a profit, no increase in value up 
to that date could be considered. This pro- 
vision in the law led to absurd rulings on 
the part of revenue officers and to the col- 
lection of most unjust taxes. An illustration 


1 


will serve to make the situation plain. 

A purchased stock in 1910 for $100,000. 
On March 1, 1913, this stock was worth only 
$10,000. In 1919 he sold the stock for $50,- 


ooo—a net loss of $50,000. 


But the revenue 
collector said that the value on March 1, 
1913 was $10,000 and therefore the profit 
realized in 1919 was $40,000 and this. was 
subject to an income tax for that year. The 
iniquity of such a tax is obvious. 





THE, EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK CELEBRATES 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


[In commemoration of the passing of the 
half century mark, the officers of The 
Equitable Trust Company of New York 
gave a dinner at the University Club, Tues- 
day evening, April 19th, in honor of Presi- 
dent Alvin W. Krech, and the trustees of 
the company. A handsome silver loving cup 
was presented to Mr. Krech by the officers. 
Addresses were delivered by Mr. Krech 
and Vice-Presidents Heman Dowd and 


Arthur W. Loasby. The following trustees 
spoke regarding the early “history of the 
company, its remarkable growth and the 
strict maintenance of its ideals: Charles B. 
Boardman, Charles 


Alexander, Albert B. 
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Hayden and Hunter S. Marston. Edward 
T. Jeffrey acted as toastmaster. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Krech brought out the following 
milestones in the. company’s history: 

The Equitable Trust Company was char- 
tered April 19, 1871, by special act of the 
New York State Legislature ,unde¢r the 
name of the Traders Deposit Company with 
an authorized capital of $50,000, of which 
$16,000 was paid in on May 27th of the 
same year when the company was organized 
and proceeded to business. On April 2, 
1902, the paid in capital stock was increased 
to $1,000,000 and the corporate name of the 
Deposit Company was changed to its pres- 
ent title and its activities were extended to 
include every bank and _ trust company 
function authorized by the State banking 
laws. In 1909 the Equitable in accordance 
with the spirit of the progressive institu- 
tions of that period conducted a series of 
important mergers. Since 1912 the company 
has continued to make rapid strides. 

The Story of the Equitable is a business 
romance. In 1902 the officers and clerical 
force numbered about 23. Today there are 
approximately 1,151 officers and employees 
in New York alone. The foreign branches, 
offices and correspondents of the com- 
pany cover all parts of the world and the 
company has a highly developed system of 
correspondent banks throughout the world, 
numbering about 11,000. This year several im- 
portant branch offices have been established 
in the United States, and direct wires in- 
stalled to Atlanta and Chicago. A San 
Francisco office is now being established to 
facilitate the company’s Pacific Coast busi- 
ness. In addition to its branches in Paris 
and London, agencies have been established 
in Mexico City, Buenos Aires and Shang- 
hai. The Shanghai office recently has been 
taken over by the Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation, a subsidiary of the Equit- 
able Trust Company. 

Mr. Krech closed his address as follows: 

“Old in years, but youthful in spirit; con- 
servative in management, but progressive 
in ideas; mindful of tradition, but unafraid 
to pioneer; great in resources, but not too 
great to lose the human touch, never con- 
fusing dignity with aloofness, and conceiv- 
ing of bank service as public service—this 
is the Equitable of today. And as we be- 
gin our second half century we are proud 
of our record of honorable and useful serv- 
ice in National and international finance, 
and of the intimate place we occupy in the 
lives and everyday affairs of our depositors. 
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‘TRUST COMPANY LAW 


By JOHN H. SEARS 


Author of ‘‘Trust Estates as Business Companies”’ and Editor 
of Legal Department of Trust Companies Magazine 


Wc The first edition of this book having been <3 
exhausted a second imprint has been 
made and copies are now available 


This volume of 610 pages is the most comprehensive and carefully 
prepared treatise on the law relating to every phase of trust company 
operation, embracing digest of decisions and judicial interpretations 
in their proper sequence. The subject is covered in a way that will be 
of practical interest and value to trust companies throughout the 
country as well as to National banks conducting Trust Departments. 


The following chapter headings will afford an idea of the scope of 
“Sears on Trust Company Law”: 


. Introductory. 9. Trust Companies as Trustees for 
2. Definition of “*Trust” Companies— Charities. ; 
Protection of Name. 10. Stipulations <2 hate of Trust 
. ° +s mpany—indemnity Clauses. 
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Qualification of Trust Company to 18. Cor‘or Equipment Truste. 
: ume Fiduciary Recehtnee y 13. Transfer Agents and Registrars. 
: : “eet Dae" : 14. Trust Companies as Depositaries 
' ee and Limitations of Powers. —Safe Deposit Companies. 
ariaaa~ 15. Escrows. 
16. Trust Companies as Conveyancers, 
Guardi 4 Cal R Abstractors and Title Insurers. 
es re ‘Asai seg ‘t€- 17. Corporations Practicing Law. 
tee Und oan ureties, 1g, External or Foreign Business. 
oe feaminies cor some 19. Trust Company Officers. 


20. Visitation and Supervision Reports— 
8. Trust Companies as Co-Fiduciaries Insolvency—Preferences. 


and as Agent for Individual Fi- 21. Appendix of Forms, Precedents and 
duciaries. Practical Suggestions. 


PRICE, $7.50 DELIVERED 


. Extension of Functions of Statutory 
Trust Companies, Banks, Agent, 


TRUST COMPANIES MAGAZINE, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find $7.50 (check or money order) for which send me copy 
of “Trust Company Law” by John H. Sears, or you may send copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York City. 
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POWER OF REVOCATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
“LIVING” OR “VOLUNTARY” TRUSTS 


TEXT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT IN OHIO 


R. T. SAWYER 
Counsel, The Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio 





(Epitor’s Note: Jn view of the fact that the legality of the power of revocation or amend- 
ment on the part of the individual creator of a “living” or “voluntary” trust, has been either 
denied or confused by judicial rulings in a number of States, the amendment proposed in Ohio 
and discussed in the following article, is a matter of general interest to trust company execu- 
tives. It is obvious that the affirmation of such power of revocation or alteration is essential to 
the development of “living” or “voluntary” trust business for which there is exceptional de- 
mand and for which trust companies are especially qualified by experience and stability of 


administrative organization. ) 
OR the most part, trust companies seem 
to be oblivious to an important service 
which they can render. So much em- 
phasis has been placed upon the value of serv- 
ices rendered under wills of decedents in the 
‘are and management of property that the 
public has failed to realize the important serv- 
ice which trust companies can render to the 
living. 
Settlements of trust for the benefit of chil- 
dren or dependent relatives are common in 
England. This practice is gaining in this coun- 
try with the accumulation of wealth, and could 
be greatly stimulated in view of the fact that 
trust companies provide a medium of abso- 
lute safety for its accomplishment. There has 
been some difficulty in developing trusts of 
such character in some States, due to the un- 
certainty as to whether the creator of a trust 
could legally retain the power of amendment 
and revocation. The propriety, and one might 
almost say the necessity in the majority of 
cases, of reserving such a power is evident. 
The donor should have the right to make al- 
terations required to care for changing condi- 
tions of beneficiaries, and to recall the trust 
should the object and purpose of its creation 
fail or become manifestly inappropriate. 
Need of Definitive Law and Interpretation 
This right has always been recognized in the 
law of England, and in some of the States of 
this country, for example, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. Trusts with such reserved pow- 
ers are valid in New York under statutes en- 
acted in 1827. Some of the courts in our 
Western States have expressed the opinion that 
the reservation of such a power was destruc- 
tive of the trust itself, likening it to an at- 





tempted gift in which the donor does not part 
with dominion and control. They appear to 
lose sight of the fact that the legal title and 
possession passes to the trustee, and that the 
reservation of the power of revocation is in 
accord with the theory of the law of trusts. 

Ohio is in the unhappy situation of the law 
being undetermined. A few years ago the Su- 
preme Court set aside an attempted gift, or 
so-called trust, laying emphasis on the reserved 
power of revocation. Reference to this was 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the facts in that case 
disclosed that the gift was not complete, and 
that there had been no parting with the legal 
title. The whole arrangement was really per- 
spective in operation, and designed not to take 
effect until death. 


Text of Ohio Amendment 
In view of this situation the following bill 
has been introduced in the Ohio legislature: 

“All deeds of gifts and conveyance of 
real or personal property made in trust 
for the exclusive use of the person or 
persons making the same shall be void 
and of no effect, but the creator of a 
trust may reserve to himself any use 
or power, beneficial or in trust, which he 
might lawfully grant to another, includ- 
ing the power to alter, amend or revoke 
such trust, and such trust shall be valid 
as to all persons except that any beneficial 
interest reserved to such creator shall be 
subject to be reached by the creditors of 
such creator, and except that where the 
creator of such trust reserves to himself 
for his own benefit a power of revocation, 
a court of equity, at the suit of any 
creditor or creditors of the creator, may 
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compel the exercise of such power of re- 
vocation so reserved, to the same extent 
and under the same conditions that such 
creator should have exercised the same.” 


The secton of which this is an amendment 
reads as follows: 


“All deeds of gifts and conveyances of 
goods and chattels made in trust to the use 
of the person or persons making them, shall 
be void and of no effect.” 


It will be observed that the amendment af- 
firmatively declares trusts valid with the re- 
served power of alteration and revocation, and 
scrupulously preserves the rights of creditors. 
The bill has been favorably reported by vari- 
ous committees, and is likely to be passed this 
month. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


In those States which have already adopted 
the English law, and in those States in which 
the law has or may be made certain by legis- 
lative enactment, trust companies will have a 
broad field for development. The _ services 
which may be rendered by trust company man 
agement is of inestimable value, not only to 
those inexperienced in business but to active 
business men. The accumulations of business 
men may safely be said, in the vast majority 
of cases, to have come not from the ability to 
invest, but from their concentrated effort and 
attention to their own business. 

More and more are people of property com- 
ing to appreciate and depend upon the services 
of trust companies in conservation of their 
wealth. With the validity of revocable trusts 
made certain, the usefulness of trust companies 
will be greatly extended. 


TRUST COMPANY PAYS INHERITANCE TAX IN BEHALF OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


A peculiar instance of where the Federal 
Government is subject to inheritance taxes 
rather than exercising the taxing power, was 
revealed by the recent payment of the sum of 
$200,000 to the State of Michigan made by 
the Detroit Trust Company as co-trustee under 
the last will and testament of Charles L. 
Freer, who died September 25, 1919, leaving 
an estate aggregating in value $3,523,278. This 
payment represents less than one-half of the 
amount levied under the Inheritance Tax law 
of Michigan upon the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, as a unit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and as the recipient of bequests from 
the Freer estate amounting to $2,859,880. 

The Inheritance Tax laws of Michigan does 
not exempt from taxation the value of gifts 
to the Federal Government and in that respect 
is more stringent than the inheritance tax laws 
in a large number of other States which 
exempt from such taxation gifts made for 
charitable, educational or religious purposes. 
In order that a gift or bequest may be exempt 
from inheritance tax in Michigan the gift or 
bequest must go to such organizations as are 
incorporated and operating under the Michigan 
statute. The inheritance tax due the State of 
Michigan upon the Freer estate is the largest 
inheritance tax that has ever arisen in that 
State and the payment recently made by the 
Detroit Trust Company as co-executor to the 
County Treasurer was the largest single pay- 
ment upon inheritance taxes ever paid in the 
State of Michigan. 





The Detroit Trust Company and its co- 
executors, Col. Frank J. Hecker and Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, were also called upon to 
perform another unique duty in connection 
with the administration of the Freer estate. 

Mr. Freer was a connoisseur of art and at 
the time of his death had the largest collection 
of Whistler’s paintings, included among which 
collection was the famous Peacock Room. The 
Peacock Room was a work of art by Whist- 
ler, consisting of a paneled room that Mr. 
Freer found in London, of which this famous 
Peacock Room was a part, had the same skill- 
fully dismantled, piece by piece, packed and 
shipped to Detroit. In order to duplicate ex- 
actly this room, he had a specially constructed 
building erected the exact size and duplicate 
in every respect of the building from which 
the room was taken, and the room set up at 
his residence here in Detroit. This Peacock 
Room was one of the pieces of art that under 
Mr. Freer’s will was bequeathed to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington. The room 
has again been dismantled piece by piece, 
packed and shipped to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington, where it is housed in 
the building specially constructed by Mr. Freer 
under the Act of Congress, known as the Freer 
Gallery of Art. 


Of the total value of the estate of the late 
Charles L. Freer amounting to $3,523,278 the 
sum of $2,939,880 represents bequests to Art 
institutions, including the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, to the University of Michigan and to a 
hospital. 
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TRANSFER AGENTS AND REGISTRARS 


IN CHICAGO 





APPROVE SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 





S the result of a series of conferences 

between representatives of transfer 

departments of trust companies, banks 
and other corporations in Chicago an agree- 
ment has been arrived at as to standardization 
of charges in connection with the transfer and 
registration of securities. The memorandum 
of charges for transfer agent work, registra- 
tion and applicable to dividend disbursements 
approved in Chicago reads as follows: 


TRANSFER AGENT 
1. Transfer Charges 


These charges are based on: (a) number 
of accounts; (b) classes of stock: (c) num- 
ber of agencies; and (d) number of certifi- 
cates issued. 

Number of accounts shown in Chicago 
ledgers: 1 to 250. 

Minimum charge, $200. 

In addition to minimum, charge 30 cents for 
each certificate issued. 

(Nore: A minimum charge of $100 is per- 
missible in case of a small corporation whose 
stock is inactive.) 


251 to 500 $300 30c. 
501 to 1,000 400 30c. 
1,001 to 2,000 500 30c. 


For each additional 1,000 accounts or less 
add $100 to the minimum. 

The minimum charge does not entitle the 
corporation to the issuance of any free cer- 
tificates. The number of accounts in the 
case of more than one class of stock shall 
be the aggregate of all classes, with an 
extra charge of $100 for each in addition to 
the first class. The charges under 1,000 ac- 
counts are loaded to cover a bookkeeping 
minimum charge. Charges are to be made 
at the close of each year on the basis of the 
largest number of accounts during the year. 
This allows a reasonable basis for taking on 
new agencies and provides for a revision of 
minimum charges each year. It is suggested 
that bills be sent each six months in the 
case of larger fees, based on an approxima- 
tion made at the end of the six months. 


2. Co-Transfer Agents 
Where there are transfer agents in other cities. 
(a) When the Chicago agent is the princi- 
pal transfer agent and carries ledger ac- 

counts of all stock: 

(1) Make no addition to the minimum 
charge, which is based on the aggregate 
number of accounts—all appearing on 
the Chicago ledgers. 

(2) Add 15 cents for posting each new 
outside certificate issued. 

(3) Add also 5 cents for each advice of 
each new Chicago certificate to each 
other transfer agent or to the company. 

(b) When the Chicago agent is a co-trans- 
fer agent and carries ledger accounts only 
for Chicago certificates. 

(41) Add $150 to the minimum charge, 
which is based on the number of Chi- 
cago accounts. 

(2) Add 5 cents for each advice of each 
new Chicago certificate to each other 
transfer agent, or to the company. 

(3) Add also 10 cents for posting each 
Chicago certificate canceled by outside 
transfer agents shown on advice sheets 
received. 


3. Extras 


(a) Postage, stationery, books, advice 
sheets, and other supplies should be paid 
for by the issuing company. 

(b) No charge is to be made for addresso- 
graph plates. 

(c) In transmitting certificates postage is 
to be paid by the issuing company and not 
by the stockholders. 


4. Stockholder’s Lists 
(a) No free lists. 
(b) Charge 2% cents for each name. 
(c) Minimum charge, $10. 
(d) For each extra list charge one-half the 
charge made for the original. 


5. Addressing Envelopes 


(a) Addressing envelopes, $10 per 1,000. 
(b) Addressing envelopes, enclosing and 
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folding one report or circular including 
stamping, mailing, etc., $15 per 1,000. 

(c) Addressing envelopes, folding, enclos- 
ing, stamping envelopes and mailing more 
than one enclosure, $20 per 1,000. 


REGISTRAR 


1. Registration Charges 

(a) Charge 25 cents for each certificate 
registered. 

(b) Minimum charge, $200 a year. 

2. Co-Registrars 

(a) Where there are registrars in other 
cities charge $100 for each co-registrar. 

(b) Add 5 cents for each advice of each 
new Chicago certificate to each other regis- 
trar or to the company. 

(c) Add also 5 cents for posting each Chi- 
cago certificate canceled by outside regis- 
trars shown on advice sheets received. 

3. Extras 
Postage, stationery, books, advice sheets, 
and other supplies should be paid for by the 
issuing company. 


DIVIDEND DISBURSING AGENT 


1. Charges Rate 
1to 250 checks per dividend. .$62.50—25c. 
251 to 500 checks per dividend. .100.00—20c. 
501 to 750 checks per dividend. .120.00—1é6c. 
751 to 1,000 checks per dividend. .140.00—14c. 
1,001 to 2,000 checks per dividend. .240.00—12c. 
2,001 to 3,000 checks per dividend. .330.00—11c. 
(All checks over this latter number 10 cents 

per check) 


nw 


2. Extras 
The above charges include addressing, but 
do not include postage, envelopes and checks 
which should be paid for. 


2, 
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UNIFORM SIZE OF STOCK CERTIFICATES 

Considerable loss of time is occasioned in 
delivery and transfer of stock certificates 
because of varying sizes. Some corpora- 
tions issue certificates which require to be 
folded several times to fit in folders or 
security boxes. The most convenient sizes 
are those of the dimensions of 8% by 12 
inches, similar to the certificates of U. S. 
Steel and Union Pacific. 

Valuable vault space is sacrificed in banks 
and trust companies holding certificates or 
loans and where the certificates are bulky 
and inconvenient in size. An effort is being 
made in Stock Exchange circles to encour- 
age corporations to adopt a standard limit 
size for certificates. 


COMPANIES 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS SURVEY 
In view of prevailing uncertainty of eco- 
nomic conditions, particularly in relation to 
the housing situation, a special value attaches 
to the summary obtained by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 
through its correspondent banks, mortgage 
representatives and attorneys in over fifty cities 
in the South, West and Middle West. All 
these sources were availed of to obtain a con- 
sensus of opinion on the following subjects: 


1. Supply of Business and Residence Space 
and Prospects—Trend of Rents. 

. Volume and Class of New Construction 
—Real Estate Market. 
Supply of Mortgage Funds and Tendency 
of Rates. 
Reduction in Labor and Building Costs— 
Labor Efficiency—Unemployment. 
Price Reductions and Volume of Retail 


Trade. 


A digest of the reports presented by Presi- 
dent John W. Platten of the company affords 
a most valuable survey of the various subjects 
dealt with. President Platten sums up the 
situation as a whole, as follows: 

“There is a pronounced shortage of business 
and residential space throughout the country, 
especially the latter, but with some tendency 
to improvement. Kents are quite uniformly 
high and firm, any decreases being offset by 
corresponding increases. Building construction 
is substantially curtailed, being largely con- 
fined to moderate price dwellings, public or 
special buildings. There is little market for 
business properties with dwellings somewhat 
more active. The supply of mortgage funds 
is moderately good but at high rates, with a 
slight downward tendency. 

“Labor costs have been somewhat reduced 
with more substantial reductions in unskilled 
labor. Building costs show a greater decrease, 
due to substantial reductions in materials and 
to more efficiency in labor. Unemployment is 
almost uniformly above normal. Wholesale 
prices are off substantially with retail prices 
resisting somewhat stubbornly, by reason of a 
natural unwillingness on the part of merchants 
to take losses on goods purchased at higher 
prices and to a somewhat noticeable tendency 
to improvement in general condition.” 


According to a compilation made by the 
Government Loan Organization, nearly 90 
per cent. of the outstanding bonds and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness issued by the Gov- 
ernment to finance the war are now in the 
hands of the public. 
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ELIMINATING DELAYS AND- COSTLY PROCEDURE 
UNDER FEDERAL ESTATE TAX LAW AND 
NEW YORK TRANSFER TAX 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Adopted March 4, 1921 by the New York City Association of Trust Companies and 
Banks in Their Fiduciary Capacities 





(Epitor’s Note: Following are the approved recommendations and conclusions of a spe- 
cial committee of the New York City Association of Trust Companies and Banks in Their 
Fiduciary Capacities appointed to investigate and suggest improved procedure or amendments to 
overcome the uncertainty and delays attending the determination of the exact amount of the 
Estate Tax under the Federal Estate Tax Law as well as in the appraisal and assessment of 
the Inheritance Tax under the New York State Transfer Tax Law. 
to amendatory legislation to simplify and modify the provisions of the Federal Estate Tax Law 
as relating to exact amount of estate tax due from a decedent's estate should enlist the active 


support of fiduciaries in general.) 


T a previous meeting of this associa- 

tion two resolutions, hereinafter given 

in detail, relating to existing condi- 
tions surrounding the determination of the 
Federal Estate Tax and the New York Trans- 
fer Tax were presented and this committee 
was appointed to investigate and_ report 
thereon. We now submit our report and offer 
recommendations for your consideration. 


Part I.—Federal Estate Tax 
A. Resolution: 

The resolution relating to the Federal Es- 
tate Tax situation reads as: follows: 

“On account of the uncertainty now 
existing under the Federal Estate Tax 
Law in connection with the determination 
of the exact amount of the Estate Tax 
due from a decedent’s estate, that the 
Executive Committee appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate the situation, and to 
obtain, if possible, regulations from the 
Treasury Department whereby it will ac- 
cept from the Executor on the return 
(Form 706), estimated values for. items 
of administration expenses, counsel fees 
and executor’s commission, and assess 
the Estate Tax definitely on such basis, 
in a similar manner to the practice under 
the New York State Transfer Tax Law.” 

B. Report: 

Careful investigation of this matter leads us 
to believe that the following are the chief fac- 
tors causing the delay in procuring final de- 
termination of the Estate Tax: 





1. As the law now stands, the executor 
is required to report such amounts for 
funeral expenses, administration expenses, 
claims against the estate, etc., as are “al- 
lowed” by the laws of the jurisdiction 
under which the estate is being adminis- 
tered. But as the executor cannot deter- 
mine far in advance what the allowances 
will amount to, he usually postpones the 
filing of his return until practically the 
close of the administration, because the 
estimates which the Regulations permit 
him to make in certain cases may exceed 
the amounts actually “allowed;” and al- 
though he has paid a tax out of the estate, 
based on estimates, a re-computation of 
the tax may become necessary. This con- 
dition is one of the causes of delay. 

2. After the return has been filed with 
the local collector’s office an undue length 
of time is allowed to elapse before an in- 
spector commences his investigation. This 
is due to congestion of work in the De- 
partment and is another cause of delay. 

3. The ‘inspector scrutinizes each item 
of the return, verifies the values given for 
each security, no matter how small, com- 
putes the accrued interest, compares the 
return with the Transfer Tax inventory 
filed in the New York State Comptroller’s 
Office, and furthermore compares it with 
the account of proceedings filed in the 
Surrogate’s Court. This exhaustive in- 
vestigation is expensive to the Govern- 
ment and necessarily adds to the delay, 
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4. The inspector’s report, when com- 
pleted, is forwarded by the collector’s 
office to the Treasury Department at 
Washington for final examination in “due 
course.” There the whole matter is care- 
fully reviewed and frequently instructions 
are given for additional information. 
Sometimes an investigation is made direct 
from Washington. This all adds expense 
to the Government and delay to the 
estate. 

5. When the report by the Treasury De- 
partment is finally prepared, a summary, 
accompanied frequently by an additional 
assessment of tax, is sent to the executor, 
who may, in the meantime, have distrib- 
uted all assets in his possession. 

6. Even though the Estate Tax has been 
paid no final receipt can be obtained from 
the Treasury Department and no positive 
assurance that it will not, within ten years 
from decedent’s death, make claim against 
the executor for additional tax. 

In our opinion, these are the principal rea- 
sons for delay. 


C. Recommendations: 


After an examination of the Federal 
Estate Tax Law, it is the opinion of your 
committee that the Treasury Department 
is powerless to promulgate regulations 
which would materially relieve the pres- 
ent condition. Any substantial relief must 
come through a modification of the law. 
Your committee finds that this subject 
was discussed by the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’: Associa- 
tion at its Mid-Winter Conference held 
February, a year ago, and through the 
efforts of Mr. Henry M. Campbell, Chair- 
man of its Legislative Committee, a bill 
(H. R. 13259) to amend the law was in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Hon. Louis T. McFadden, Penn- 
sylvania, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, where it now remains. Early this 
year, the President-elect, Mr. Harding, 
announced that soon after his inaugura- 
tion he would call a special session of 
Congress to consider tax and tariff re- 
visions and we may, therefore, hope for 
constructive legislation very shortly. 

The principal features of the bill, sponsored 
by the American Bankers’ Association and 
introduced by Mr. McFadden, are as follows: 


1. The filing of a return by the executor, 
where the gross estate exceeds $50,000 
within one year from the date of his quali- 
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fication— instead of one year from ‘date 

of death, as at present. 

2. Notice to the executor by the commis- 
sioner, within 90 days after filing the re- 
turn, of acceptance and approval or of 
required amendments, additions to or 
changes in the return. 

3. If within 60 days after receipt of the 
notice the commissioner and executor 
shall be unable to agree upon the amount 
of the taxable estate, either party may 
apply to the U. S. District Court for final 
determination. 

4. The court shall set a date for a 
hearing and shall give at least 30 days’ 
notice thereof to both parties. Upon the 
hearing the Court shall determine the 
amount of taxable estate and the tax. The 
determination shall be final /and binding 
upon the commissioner and the executor 

5. The commissioner shall make all as- 
sessments of tax, whether the amount of 
the tax is determined by acceptance of the 
return, by agreement, or by the finding of 
the Court. 

6. The tax shall be due 30 days after 
notice to the executor of acceptance of 
the return or 30 days after the Court's 
determination. 

7. The District Court may extend the 
time for filing the return or paying the 
tax; and the commissioner also is given 
power to grant extension of time, not to 
exceed three years from due date, for the 
payment of the tax. 

8. The collector shall give a receipt for 
the payment of the tax and if desired six 
certified copies thereof. 

While the McFadden bill goes a long way 
toward remedying existing conditions a sim- 
ple amendment to the bill, further modifying 
the law, would, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, lessen the delay and permit the prompt 
filing of returns. Such amendment should pro- 
vide, that, where inheritance tax proceedings 
have been finally completed in the State of the 
decedent’s domicile, and the amount of the 
State tax filed and determined, the commis- 
sioner shall accept the valuations made in such 
proceedings for the assets, debts and expenses, 
in determining the amount of the gross and 
net estate upon the Federal Estate Tax Return. 
Finally, to avoid the possibility of assessment 
of additional taxes, after the collector has 
given his receipt for the payment of the tax, 
that the law expressly states that the collec- 
tor’s receipt shall be a receipt in full and final 
settlement for the estate tax. 

D. Conclusion: 
In conclusion, we recommend that proper 
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steps be taken, through Mr. Henry M. Camp- 
bell, Chairman of the Committee on Legisla 
tion of the Trust Company Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to amend the 
McFadden bill, now with the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and that the 
amended bill be given the united support of 
this association. 


Part IJ.—New York Transfer Tax Law 


A. Resolution: 

The resolution relating to the New York 
Transfer Tax situation reads as follows: 

“On account of the considerable delay 
now experienced in connection with the 
assessment of the Inheritance Tax under 
the New York State Transfer Tax Law, 
that the Executive Committee appoint a 
Committee to investigate the situation, 
and arrange, if possible, for closer co- 
operation with the Comptroller's Office, 
seeking the prompt review of the appraisal 
and assessment of the tax.” 

B. Report: 

3efore reciting our reasons for the delay in 
assessing the New York Transfer Tax, we 
deem it advisable to summarize briefly the 
various steps taken by an executor and by the 
Comptroller’s office, leading up to the final 
assessment of the tax. 

Soon after the issuance of letters testamen- 
tary to an executor he files a petition with the 
surrogate, for an order for the appointment 
of an appraiser. The surrogate thereupon 
designates one of the official transfer tax ap- 
praisers to fix the fatr market value of the 
decedent’s estate. Thereafter the executor 
files an inventory of the estate, with the ap- 
praiser, who refers it to the managing clerk’s 
office for review by their expert on values. 
“Unlisted” securities are usually referred to 
the Investor’s Agency. Subsequently a hear- 
ing before the appraiser is held, at which dis- 
puted values are discussed and determined. 
The proceeding is then referred again “to the 
managing clerk’s office for the preparation, by 
his accountants and stenographers, of the ap- 
praiser’s report. (The report should be pre- 
pared by the appraiser himself). Finally the 
report is signed by the appraiser and filed in 
the Surrogate’s Court and an “Order Fixing 
the Tax” is signed. 

With this brief review of the method em- 
ployed in assessing the New York Transfer 
Tax, we shall now state the reasons which, in 
our opinion, are the main causes for delay: 
1. It is reported that many appraisers do 

not devote their entire time to official 
duties but practice law or pursue other 
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vocations on the side. This condition may 
be due to the moderate salary—$4,000 to 
$5,000 a year—paid to appraisers. 

2. Due to lack of preparation and care- 
ful investigation by the appraiser, it fre 
quently happens, after the “final” hearing 
has been held, that the managing clerk’s 
office, in preparing the appraiser’s report, 
discovers necessary information is miss- 
ing and as a result additional hearing 
may be required. 

3. Although the appraiser is technically 
required to prepare his own report, in 
actual practice the detail work falls on 
the managing clerk (of the comptroller’s 
office) and his corps of accountants and 
stenographers. Praise, rather than criti 
cism, is justly due to them. The Trans- 
fer Tax Law not only fixes the amount of 
their salaries, which are ridiculously out 
of proportion to the volume and nature 
of their work, but also limits their num- 
ber. The volume of work has grown to 
such an extent that it is physically im- 
possible, for the present inadequate staff, 
to handle it expeditiously. 

4. “Unlisted” securities appearing in 
the executor’s inventory are usually re- 
ferred to the Investor's Agency for ap- 
praisal. Due probably to the nature and 
volume of this work the Agency finds 
itself handicapped and delay in submitting 
their report to the appraiser is often the 
result. 

This state of affairs, in our opinion, is re- 
sponsible for the delay in assessing the Trans- 
fer Tax. 


C. Recommendations: 


It does not require an exhaustive study of 
this report to recognize instantly the trouble, 
nor a vivid imagination to suggest a proper 
remedy. Yet, simple as it may seem, little can 
be done without legislation. Your committee, 
therefore, recommends that legislation be di- 
rected to procure the adoption of the follow- 
ing items: 

1. That in those counties where the vol- 

ume of work justifies taking such action: 

A. All appraisers be required to de- 
vote their entire time to official duties; 

B. The salaries of appraisers be in- 
creased commensurate with the addi- 
tional work; 

C. The number of appraisers be in- 
creased in the discretion of the comp- 
troller to insure the prompt filing of re- 
ports and assessment of taxes; 

D. The clerical staff of the manag- 
ing clerk’s office be increased in the 
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discretion of the Comptroller and _ sal- 

aries raised in proportion. 

2. That the appraiser shall file his report 
in the Surrogate’s Court within ninety 
days after receipt of inventory from the 
executor, unless the taking of testimony or 
other sufficient cause requires an exten- 
sion of time which may be granted by the 
surrogate. 


D. Conclusion: 


It is interesting to note that Governor Miller, 
in his message to the legislature in January, 
complained of the delay in assessing and the 
expense of collecting the Transfer Tax. He 
advocates the separation of all tax collecting 
agencies from the Comptroller’s Office, and 
the consolidation and establishment of a cen- 


tral taxing bureau. Such centralization would 
eliminate the employment of official county 
appraisers and provide for the filing of inven- 
tories with the central bureau. It is, therefore, 
suggested that definite action be deferred until 
the Governor's measures have been introduced 
into the legislature; and finally your com- 
mittee recommends that this association be 
represented at any hearings which may be 
held on such measures. 


Respectfully submitted, 
P. E. Goprince, Chairman, 
Henry F. WHITNEY, 
Gicpert H. THIRKIELD, 
J. J. Graeper, Jr, 
WILLIAMSON PELL, 
Committee 
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PROGRAM FOR NEXT FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


A program of speakers and topics has been 
practically decided upon for the coming an- 
nual convention of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association to be held in Atlanta, June 12th 
to 16th, in connection with the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs’ convention, which should at- 
tract a large attendance of publicity and new 
business managers from all banks and trust 
companies that aim to keep step with advanced 
and most effective methods of advertising. “In- 
side Stuff” is the keynote in outlining topics and 
selecting speakers Thomas B. McAdams, presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond and first vice-president of the American 
3ankers’ Association and Herbert S. Houston 
of World’s Work, will be the only two speak- 
ers on the program who are not actually on 
the “firing line” of bank advertising. Mr. 
Houston will speak on the first day, following 
the annual address of President Lloyd H. 
Mattson, on the subject, “Financial Advertis- 
ing from the Readers’ Angle.” Mr. McAdams 
will speak on “The Salable Bank;” A. E. Bry- 
son of Halsey Stuart & Company, will speak 
on “Popularizing Bonds” and L. A. Mershon, 
secretary of the Committee on Publicity of 
the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., will 
discuss “Selling Trust Department Service.” 

The second day will begin with an address 
by G. Prather Knapp, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company of St. Louis on “The 
Daily Paper—Its Use by a Bank.” W. Frank 
McClure of Chicago will speak on “The Bank 
House Organ” and Haynes McFadden of the 
Southern Banker, will tell about the Finan- 
cial Publishers’ Association. The subjects of 
“Outdoor Advertising” and “Little Brothers 


of the Advertising Manager” will be the topics 
for speakers to be assigned. 

The feature of the third and closing day 
will be five-minute talks on “My Best Adver- 
tisement—Why I Wrote It—How I Published 
It and What It Accomplished,” in which a 
number of members will participate. 

Addresses will also be delivered on the third 
day on “Increasing the Per Capita Savings 
3alance” and Financial Advertising from the 
County Seat.” The big attraction of the con- 
vention will be an exhibit of selected bank and 
trust company advertising material sent by 
banks and trust companies from all over the 
country. This exhibit will later be 
duced at the Los Angeles convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Banks and trust companies which have not 
yet arranged for advertising exhibit space at 
the Atlanta convention should communicate 
with the central office of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association, St. Louis Union Trust 
Company Building, St. Louis, Mo. There is 
a good deal of detail attached to the prepara- 
tion of this exhibit and Mr. Carroll Ragan, 
chairman of the Exhibit Committee, requests 
that banks and trust companies which contem- 
plate taking part in this exhibit should com- 
municate with the Central Office in regard to 
reservations. The representation, both from 
the standpoint of delegates and number as well 
as quality of advertising exhibit promises to 
exceed all previous records. 

Mr. F. M. Staker, of the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City, is chairman, and 
Mr. G. Prather Knapp, of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company of St. Louis is vice-chair- 
man of the program committee. 
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DUTIES OF TRUST COMPANIES AS TRUSTEES UNDER 
EQUIPMENT TRUSTS* 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SO-CALLED “PHILADELPHIA PLAN” 


WILLIAM G. LITTLETON 
Vice-President Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 





T HAS become the custom of recent years 

to have trust companies act as trustees 

under “equipment trusts,” particularly 
under what is known as the Philadelphia 
Plan. The certificates which are issued un- 
der this arrangement have become a very 
popular form of investment, The essential 
features of the plan are the gathering to- 
gether of a common fund by the bankers 
who are asked to finance the operation. The 
railroad company which is to use the equip- 
ment contributes usually from Io per cent. 
to 25 per cent. of this fund as advance 
rentals. The balance is secured. by the sale 
of certificates to investors, and the money, 
under the terms of the trust agreement, is 
deposited with the trustee. The contract 
for the construction of the equipment is 
usually made by individuals not connected 
with the railroad company, who assign their 
contracts to the trust company trustee. As 
the bankers deposit the funds with the trust 
company trustee, certificates are issued to 
the amount of the funds received from the 
private investors, the amouut paid by the 
railroad company being the margin of se- 
curity to the certificate holders. 

The cars, as they are completed, are de- 
livered to the agent of the trust company 
trustee, who may be an official of the rail- 
road company, at such points on the line 
as may be designated in the trust agree- 
ment, and this agent certifies to the. trus- 
tee: 

(1) Receipt of the cars, and 

(2) The fact that on each of them is the 

proper inscription, showing the name 
of the trustee owner and lessor under 
the terms of the trust. 


Whereupon a remittance is made to the car 


” (*From address on “The Functions of a Trust Company 
Doing Business in Philadelphia,’’ delivered before the 
Philadelphia Chapter, A. I. B. 


bu: lJers from the deposited fund, for the 
contract price of the car so delivered. There 
is also a lease executed by the trustee owner 
to the railroad company, by the terms of 
which certain payments are to be made as 
rentals for the cars from time to time, which 
rentals, when received by the trustee, are 
paid out, usually in semi-annual installments, 
to the holders of the equipment trust cer- 
tificates as dividends to them from their 
common equitable ownership in the cars. 
The railroad company as part of its rental 
for the cars, pays over a sum at each of 
the installment periods, with which a cer- 
tain number of the certificates are retired. 
When Title Vests in Railroad 

The advantage of this form of trust is 
that the title to the cars is never vested in 
the railroad company until the trustee has 
received not only an amount equivalent to 
the dividends called for by the certificates, 
but also all of the installments for the whole 
amount of the certificates originally issued. 
When this condition is complied with the 
title to the cars automatically vests in the 
railroad company. It is usually provided, 
however, in all trust agreements, that when 
all of the installments are paid a bill of sale 
shall be given by the trustee to the railroad 
company. This form of investment gives 
each certificate holder a certain undivided 
equitable interest in the cars leased to the 
railroad company; and the cars, while being 
used by the railroad company and so earn- 
ing income for it, are not liable to attach- 
ment by the railroad’s creditors, the title 
being in the trust company trustee for the 
certificate holders. In case the road should 
get into financial difficulties and a receiver 
be appointed, he is compelled to pay the 
rental for the cars provided for in the trust 
agreement, or he cannot use them. So that, 
while even the first mortgage bonds: of a 
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railroad may have the payment of their in- 
terest suspended, the equipment trust obli- 
gation remains in full force and effect and 
no default may be made in the payment of 
the installments called for by the trust con- 
tract if the 
cars. 


receiver continues to use the 


A railroad mortgage contains clauses 
which bring under the operation of its lien 
all property the railroad may acquire after 
the mortgage is given, as well as that which 
it owns at the time of the execution of that 
document. These after-acquired 
property clauses would affect all equipment 


so-called 
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bought by the road, and unless the expedi- 
ent be adopted of having the title to the 
cars held by a trustee, the certificate hold- 
ers would find that 
protected, as a sale 
would 


their interests were not 
under the 
any rights 
might have in the equipment. 
Investors have 


mortgage 
discharge which they 
appreciated the advantages 
of this form of security, and many thousands 
of such equipment 
recently 





obligations 
\nother reason for their 
popularity is their generally considered non- 
liability to the 
Pennsylvania. 


have been 
sold. 


personal property tax in 











COMBATING A WORLD-WIDE EPIDEMIC OF 
DISHONEST Y* 


FRED I. 


KENT 


Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York 


An epidemic of dishonesty, bred by the 
war and propaganda of distri- 
bution, has the 
which before we 
can hope for a return to rational life. The 
action of this dishonesty among peoples 
shows itself in many ways where it is least 
suspected. The 
debtedness by 


world-wide 
spread over the face of 


earth, must be checked 


constant increase of in- 
governments following the 
the tremendous inflation 
which has been going on since that time, 
could have been stopped lony ago if it had 
not been for the force of dishonesty as ex- 
ercised by 


armistice, and 


masses of people through false 
leaders to whom they have responded be- 
cause of the poison which has been spread 
among them. This force has taken many 
forms, all of which have resulted in tre- 
mendous waste of the wealth of mankind, 
that has constantly been drained to make 
up for inefficiency in industry, and to take 
care of human parasites, whose numbers 
have been multiplied through false propa- 
ganda. 

The trade of the world has come to a 
standstill for the same reasons, except in 
so far as the necessity of man has forced 
its continuance. International repudiation 
of contracts has recently taken place in 
commerce and business that would be incon- 
ceivable if we did not know that men’s 
minds had been undermined and their sensi- 


* From recent address before 
the Carpet Association of America. 


National Convention of 


bilities blunted without their knowledge 
through the vicious propaganda with which 
the world has been flooded. 

It takes no stretch of the imagination to 
see clearly that if all 


world 


men were honest the 


chaos of the moment 
stopped immediately, 


progress begun at 


could be 
and reconstruction and 
once. Our real problem, 


therefore, lies in the establishment of hon- 
esty and integrity between men, groups of 


men, and between governments. 
Honesty in Commerce and Trade 


If an exporter cannot be certain that his 
goods will be accepted by an importer who 
has contracted for them, he cannot carry on 
his business. If an importer cannot depend 
upon an exporter from whom he has pur- 
chased goods making delivery, he cannot 
safely buy. If a banker negotiating drafts 
against a letter of credit of another banker 
cannot depend upon the contract of the let- 
ter of credit carried out, he 
make advances to an exporter. 


being cannot 
If a manu- 
facturer cannot depend upon the acceptance 


of his goods by the 


wholesaler who con- 
tracts for them, he cannot safely manutac- 
ture. Again, unless a manufacturer knows 
that the raw material for which he has con- 
tracted will be delivered to him according 
to agreement, he cannot undertake to manu- 
facture and sell, even though he may have 
confidence that the buyer of his 
will accept them. 


goods 
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The exporter of goods cannot afford to 
risk his shipments unless he is assured that 
the national honesty in the country of the 
importer is such that neither the importer 
nor his banker will be prevented from 
keeping their obligations through revolu- 
tion or confiscation. Neither can banks ad- 
vance funds to exporters for shipment into 
countries where the integrity of govern- 
ments cannot be depended upon and where 
honest social relationships are in jeopardy. 

It is because the forces of dishonesty are 
being exercised upon those in government 
in every nation that international amity and 
good will do not exist, and that the con- 
summation of fair agreements is difficult or 
impossible. Not until a turn in the morale 
of the world takes place can we expect de- 
velopments that will restore the equilibrium 
of the world’s trade, with its consequent 
extension to humanity of relief from the 
strain and suffering which now exists in 
many countries. When the tide turns, as 
it certainlly will, we must be ready to do 
our part to accelerate industry. 

The condition of international trade and 


NATIONAL BANK REPORTS SHOW 
REDUCTION OF RESOURCES 

The first summary of returns of the Na- 
tional banks of the country, presented by the 
new Comptroller of the Currency, D. R. Cris- 
singer, shows a marked decrease of $1,060,- 
148,000 in the volume of their resources dur- 
ing the period between the two last calls from 
December 29, 1920 to February 21, 1921, of 
which $455,679,000 was reported by the banks 
of New York City. Aggregate deposits of 
$15,478,354,000 on February 21st, represent a 
decrease of $799,403,000 since last December. 
Loans and discounts, exclusive of paper re- 
discounted to the extent of $1,144,077,000, ag- 
gregated $11,680,837,000, a decrease of $414,- 
458,000. Holdings of Government securities 
amounted to $2,047,234,000, a decline of $84.,- 
339,000 since December and of $412,190,000 
since the call a year ago. Other bonds and 
securities owned by National banks showed 
reduction of $9,879,000 since December. Sal- 
ances of National banks on deposit with other 
banks, including lawful reserve with Federal 
Reserve banks, amounted to $2,581,397,000, a 
reduction of $223,514,000 since December and 
of $785,142,000 as compared with a year ago. 
Total cash in vault was reduced between last 
dates to the amount of $96,627,000 but was 
$21,022,000 in excess of amount reported Feb- 
ruary, 1920. Liability of banks on accounts of 
bills payable and rediscounts amounted to 


commerce is such that even with a return 
to sanity on the part of the people time is 
going to be needed to bring about a restora- 
tio of sufficient productivity to meet the 
requirements of the nations. Such time 
must be spanned by advances of credit for 
periods which banks carrying the demand 
deposits of the people cannot undertake 
In order to help meet this situation in the 
United States, it is proposed to organize 
a foreign trade financing corporation, with 
a capital of $100,000,000.and authority to is- 
sue debentures up to but not to exceed ten 
times its capital, and with power to advance 
funds on long time to further the carrying 
on of foreign commerce. Such a corpora- 
tion can function effectively as soon as the 
wave of dishonesty which has been sweeping 
over the earth has spent its force. 

If we would have the return to industry 
necessary to raise the standard of the life of 
humanity, honesty is a first requisite. Busi- 
ness contracts must be made in good faith, 
and must be carried out to the letter, regard- 
less of rising or falling prices. 


$1,925,529,000, a reduction of $417,134,000 since 
December. 


CONSOLIDATION OF COMMERCE BANKS 
IN KANSAS CITY 

There is shown a decided preference for 
trust company organization and charters in 
recent important consolidations of National 
banks and trust companies. Following the 
consolidation of six strong National banks and 
trust companies in Cleveland into the Union 
Trust Company and the recent merger of the 
Liberty National Bank of New York into the 
New York Trust Company, there comes the 
announcement that the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., have united their business 
and forces under the title and charter of the 
Commerce Trust Company. 

The consolidation gives the Commerce Trust 
Company of Kansas City capital of $6,000,000; 
surplus of $2,000,000; undivided profits of 
more than $500,000 and aggregate resources of 
over $100,000,000, making it one of the biggest 
trust companies in the United States. W. T. 
Kemper, heretofore chairman of the boards of 
both institutions, retains chairmanship in the 
Commerce Trust Company and J. W. Perry, 
formerly president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, is the president. All of the offi- 
cers and directors have been retained. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY AND 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK EFFECTIVE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PERSONNEL AND BROADER SERVICE 





Two strong and important New York bank- 
ing institutions were united on April 1st when 
the merger of the New York Trust Company 
and the Liberty National Bank became eftfec- 
tive under the name of The New York Trust 
Company. This association of two organiza- 
tions that had many business relations in com- 
mon with approximately similar resources and 
length of service records, results in another 
larger trust company unit with broader facili- 
ties and scope of operations. With combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits the New 
York Trust Company takes fifth place among 
the largest trust companies in New York and 
is the seventh largest trust company in the 
United States from the standpoint of capitali- 
zation. From the standpoint of indicated de- 
posits of about $176,000,000 the New York 
Trust Company occupies the sixth leading 
place among trust companies of the country 

The board of trustees is composed of thirty 
members chosen from the former boards of 
the trust company and the bank. Otto T. Ban- 
nard, formerly chairman of the board of the 
New York Trust Company, has been elected 
chairman of the Advisory Committee; Morti- 
mer N. Buckner, formerly president, has be- 
come chairman of the board of trustees and 
Harvey D. Gibson, formerly president of the 
Liberty National Bank has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. The other executive 
officers are: Vice-Presidents: Maurice F. 
3ayard, James G. Blaine, Jr., Joseph A. 
Bower, James Dodd, Charles E. Haydock, 
Frederick J. Horne, Joseph S. Maxwell, Her 
bert W. Morse, George Murnane, Sidney W. 
Noyes, Alexander V. Ostrom, Charles W. 
Riecks, Ernest Stauffen, Jr., Harral S. Tenney; 
secretary, Boyd G. Curts, and treasurer, Fred- 
erick W. Walz. 

The board of trustees is composed of the 
following members: Otto T. Bannard, chair- 
man Advisory Committee; Mortimer N. Buck- 
ner, chairman of the Board; Thomas Cochran, 
J. P. Morgan & Company; James C. Colgate, 
James B. Colgate & Company; Alfred A. Cook, 
Leventritt, Cook, Nathan & Lehman; Arthur 
J. Cumnock, Catlin & Company; Otis H. 


Cutler, chairman American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; Henry P. Davison, J. P. 
Morgan & Company; Robert W. De Forest, 
De Forest Brothers; George Doubleday, presi- 
dent Ingersoll-Rand Company; Russell H 
Dunham, president Hercules Powder Com 
pany; Samuel H. Fisher, New York; John A 
Garver, Shearman & Sterling; Harvey D. Gib- 
son, president; Thomas A. Gillespie, chairman 
T. A. Gillespie Company; Charles Hayden, 
Hayden, Stone & Company; Lyman N. Hine, 
president American Cotton Oil Company; 
F. N. Hoffstot, president Pressed Steel Car 
Company; Walter Jennings, New York; Dar- 
win P. Kingsley, president New York Life 
Insurance Company; Edward E. Loomis, 
president Lehigh Valley R. R. Company; 
Howard W. Maxwell, vice-president Atlas 
Portland Cement Company; Ogden L. Mills, 
New York; Edward S. Moore, vice-president 
Beech-Nut Packing Company; Junius S. Mor 
gan, Jr., J. P. Morgan & Company; Grayson 
M.-P. Murphy, G. M.-P. Murphy & Company ; 
Henry C. Phipps, New York; Charles W 
Riecks, vice-president; Dean Sage, Zabriskie, 
Sage, Kerr & Gray 
At the first meeting of the new board the 
following committees were designated: 
Executive Committee: Thomas Cochran, 
chairman; Harvey D. Gibson, Mortimer N. 
Buckner, John A. Garver, Samuel H. Fisher, 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, Charles W. Riecks, 
Thomas A. Gillespie and Dean Sage. 
Advisory Committee: Otto T. 
chairman, and Henry P. Davison. 
Trust Committee: Otto T. Bannard, chair- 
man; Robert W. de Forest, Alfred A. Cook, 
Edward E. Loomis and Junius S. Morgan, Jr. 
Until the enlarged and remodeled building 
at 100 Broadway is ready for occupancy, prob- 
ably next fall, the main office of the New York 
Trust Company will remain at 26 Broad street 
while the banking quarters of the former Lib 
erty National at 120 Broadway will also be 
continued as the Liberty Office until the new 
quarters are ready. The Fifth Avenue Office 
at Fifth avenue and 57th street, will likewise be 
continued as heretofore. 


Bannard, 
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FAIR COMPENSATION FOR BANKING AND TRUST 
COMPANY SERVICE 


ESTABLISHING NON-PROFITABLE ACCOUNTS AND “FREE SERVICE” 
UPON AN INCOME-BEARING BASIS 


E. D. PRINCE 


Publicity Manager of The Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, Delaware and author of 
‘“‘American Banking’”’ 





(Epitor’s Note: One of the prime needs of the day is to standardize banking practice; to 
establish upon a basis of proper compensation the business now conducted at a loss, including 
“free service,’ the carrying of unprofitable accounts, etc. The writer of the following article 
recently made a nation-wide investigation of varying practices which obtain among banks and 
trust companies. His study disclosed that there is no class of business which provides so 
many kinds of service rendered free or at a loss as characterizes the business of banks and 
trust companies, The results of this mvestigation, including survey of service charge sys- 
tems, cost analyses of accounts, requirements as to balances, payment of interest and numerous 
other branches, are embodied in a valuable work just published by Mr. Prince entitled “Ameri- 
can Banking,’ which sets forth a standard of practice that deserves the earnest attention of 
bankers generally.) 


EAK bankers are giving away their 


Tee Everybody Pays 
services,” says a banker in the West, 


while a New England banker thinks The tremendously significant fact remains 
“that most banks ought to be indicted for that in every single instance of a service 
profiteering.” performed for the public, the public pays in 


The above frank statements from heads proportion to the quantity of service used, 
of banks show clearly the wide divergence whether flat rate or measured, except in 


of opinion in the matter of proper compen- the matter of banking service. The banker 
sation for services rendered by banks and has nothing to sell but service and that is 
trust companies. They also reflect the ab- his merchandise, yet bankers admit they 
solute lack of unity of pracuce and policy are giving away service in their Trust De- 
among bankers with regard to this most im- partment because the patron has a fair ac- 
portant question. count in the Commercial Department, or 


The condition exists-and must be met vice versa. Can you imagine the merchant 
frankly if there is a sincere desire to get who would sell goods at a fraction of the 
together and place banking on a business Cost to one-third of his customers, because 
service basis. Times are changing rapidly he felt he was making enough off the sales 
and the public demands service of the high- [to the other two-thirds to permit him to 
est order. True, it will accept a gratuitous do this and yet show a profit on the busi- 
service, but it is also willing to pay a fair mess as a whole? But, is this not just what 
price for fair service. So why “pussyfoot” the average banker has been and still is 


on the subject? Let’s get at the facts! doing in many cities and towns throughout 
The Great American public has been the country? 
educated to standardized charges for serv- The banker is not only doing business on 


ices of various sorts. Our transportation § the above basis, but attempts to justify his 
rates are more or less standardized. The action by telling himself that “It is good 
same applies to our telephone and telegraph advertising to have thousands of small ac- 
services. Our newspapers are pretty close counts’ and because “the little fellow of 
to a standardized basis in price, at least in today will be the big fellow of tomorrow.” 
individual cities. When a man buys a suit It cannot seem possible that the banker is 
of clothes in New York, he is reasonably the only business man who is willing to give 
sure he would pay the saine price or nearly something away as valuable as banking 
so, quality for quality for a suit in Chicago. service, from a purely altruistic motive. 



























Why Furnish Service at a Loss? 


Banks and trust companies are insti- 
tutions organized for the purpose of profit 
for the stockholders and _ secondarily to 
serve the public or rather sell the public a 
definite service. Just in proportion to the 
quality of the service it offers will the 
institution be successful. Fortunately the 
business of banking has been profitable and 
certain phases of it being unlike any other 
business, it has been possible to conduct it 
on a basis impossible to any other kind of 
business. The bank already established, 
makes money on its capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, as well as on the deposits 
loaned to it by its customers. The bank 
pays for some of the deposits or “raw ma- 
terial,” if you will, at the rate of two per 
cent. and up, and converts the money thus 
loaned to it, into loans to its depositors at 
six per cent. or the legal rate for that par- 
ticular State. 

While it is profitable under certain con- 
ditions, to buy money at two per cent and 
loan it at six per cent., a certain proportion 
of the deposits represented by small ac- 
counts costs the bank more than it can 
realize on the money secured. When this 
happens the bank suffers a loss. However, 
in exchange for the money deposited, re- 
gardless of amount and size of the average 
balance, the bank agrees to perform a cer- 
tain unrestricted service, namely the pay- 
ing out on order of the funds so deposited. 
This requires administrative expense, build- 
ings, accounting, machine equipment, rent, 
light, heat, supplies, and a thousand and one 
items too numerous to mention, 

In consideration of the opening of an ac- 
count the banker obligates to do many 
things with which bankers are only too fa- 
miliar and it is the only form of service 
freely given to the public where no stipula- 
tion is made as to the quantity the said 
public may demand—and get. 


Is Free Service Appreciated? 


“We are spending a great deal of money 
and effort in performing valuable service for 
our patrons, but I am sorry to say that I 
feel it is generally not appreciated and we 
do not even get thanked for our trouble,” 
says a banker who is at the head of one 
of the largest institutions in the South. It 
is essentially a human trait to value a thing 
by the price paid for it. There can cer- 
tainly be no real appreciation of banking 
service so long as it is freely offered. The 
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public is not only being urged to take it 
without restriction, but huge sums of money 
are being spent annually to tell the public 
how anxious the bankers are to give more 
service away. 

The impression has gained ground since 
banking was started in this country, that 
banking is a mysterious business about 
which the general public knows little or 
nothing. Like our friends in some of the 
other professions we have told the public 
as little as possible about our business. Con- 
sequently the banker has surrounded him- 
self with an atmosphere of eminent re- 
spectability and integrity, both of which 
are strictly essential to the conduct of the 
business and the public has been left under 
the impression that all it is asked to do is 
to open bank accounts, deposit little or 
much, it makes no difference, and then pro- 
ceed to write checks in any quantity for 


ten cents and upwards. 
Banking Is a Secret 


The public in general does not know how 
the banker makes his profit. It cannot un- 
derstand the intricacies of modern banking 
and it does not want to know. It can under 
stand how lumber, steel, leather, rubber, 
etc., can go into a manufacturing plant and 
come out in the shape of an automobile. But 
with banking, it different. The average 
depositor believes that his account, which 
May average two hundred dollars the first 
three days of the month and less than ten 
dollars the remainder, actually helps the 
banker to build magnificent buildings and 
pay comfortable dividends on his stock. He 
argues that his account must be profitable 
or why would the banker spend real money 
advertising for more of the same kind. No 
other business man would consistently fol- 
low such a policy and bankers are regarded 


as good business men. MHaven’t we per- 
mitted this impression to remain too long 
uncorrected? One of our patrons in dis- 


cussing the service charge expressed dis- 
approval on the ground that the service 
ought to be free. “I do not draw many 
checks on this special account because it is 
my rent account. You know I have another 
account with you which I call my personal 
account. But in this rent account I deposit 
the rental from my house on Fifth street 
and draw against it to pay taxes, repairs, 
etc. Besides it is more this year, as last 
year I only deposited twenty-five dollars 
per month as rent, while this year I am de- 
positing sixty-five dollars, as I raised the 
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rent for this year. I keep my farm account 
Oe HN oss wa 3 Bank, down the street, 
and my seamstress account at the 

Bank, as I find it easier to keep track of 
my expenses in this way. Oh, yes, and |] 
keep my household account in the 

Bank.” 

Convenient beyond a shadow of a doubt! 
Five bank accounts and the total aggregate 
balances would not average four hundred 
dollars at all times. Four banks engaged in 
keeping the books for this depositor who ob- 
jected to a reasonable compensation for the 
work, yet had no hesitation about taking ad- 
vantage of the law of supply and demand 
when it was a question of renting her 
property at an increase in one year of 160 
per cent. 


Who Is Responsible? 


The public certainly is not responsible 
for its viewpoint on the subject under dis- 
cussion. Therefore the banker himself is 
responsible and it is time that the truth be 
told to the public which is always reason- 
able when plain facts are plainly presented. 
There certainly is no reason why the public 
should not be told and the sooner the bet- 
ter. 

True, it is hard to face about and admit 
that we have been doing business at a loss 
with a great portion of our customers. Some 
bankers will continue to have the stock- 
holders suffer the loss, rather than face the 
music, but the courageous banker sees no 
reason because a custom has prevailed for 
a century or more, why it should continue 
for another century unchallenged. 

The vice-president of one of the large 
eastern banks tells what happened when 
about eight years ago he decided to analyze 
their accounts to find out whether the busi- 
ness was profitable or unprofitable. 

“Naturally the first step necessary,” said 
the executive, “was to find out what it cost 
us to run our business by departments. 
Later we followed the cost accounting plan 
put out by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, with some little modifications. 
We knew the bank was making money, but 
we did not know the profits or losses in the 
various departments. However, we tackled 
the problem in good faith and pro-rated our 
expenses from overhead down to petty ex- 
penditures, where we thought the charge 
belonged. 

“One of the first accounts analyzed was 
that of a manufacturer and distributor of a 


nationally advertised product. His balance 
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ran around fifteen thousand dollars on the 
average and we considered it a good ac- 
count. While we did not expect to show a 
large profit on the transactions, we were not 
prepared for the result ascertained by the 
analysis. The manufacturer deposited large 
numbers of checks drawn on distant points 
and as the deferments ran from two to 
eight days, it meant real cash was not avail- 
able to loan from his balance, yet we per- 
mitted the customer to draw on the account 
immediately and constantly. In other words, 
he used our money without interest. 


The Real Balance 


“The analysis disclosed that the actual 
cash represented by his balance was only 
about five thousand dollars on the average. 
We, therefore, for the purpose of analysis, 
credited him on the basis of our net earn- 
ings with what we would earn on his bal- 
ance and debited him with the cost of 
handling his transactions. Much to our sur- 
prise we found his account cost us about 
one hundred and fifty dollars per year more 
than we could possibly earn on his real 
loanable balance. 

“We asked the customer to stop in to 
see us and frankly told him what we had 
discovered. Being a modern business man 
who knew his costs of operation he ad- 
mitted we were right. We asked him if 
he thought we should stand a loss on his 
account. He said he did not see why we 
should do so, and readily agreed to pay the 
difference between what we could earn on 
his account and what it was costing us to 
serve him. At this rate we split even on 
the transaction. 

“The customer thought this plan was fair 
enough as he couldn’t do it any cheaper 
himself and, in fact, there was no substitute 
for banking service. In about a week he 
came back and asked if we would feel badly 
if he moved his account. We said we would 
be sorry to lose him. He then told us that 
a large bank down the street had invited 
him to bring his account there and would 
not charge him for the service. He further 
stated that he knew they would lose money 
on it, but if they were willing to pay $150 
per year for the privilege of doing business 
with him, he was willing to permit them. 

“This was the only account apparently 
worth while, that we lost. Many customers 
increased their balances to the amount 
whereby the earnings on the net loanable 
balance were equal to the expense of 
handling the accounts and we also closed 
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out many small accounts that were un- 
profitable. 

“We feel our system of analysis has won 
many friends and the confidence of our cus- 
tomers. They know that we know what we 
are doing and any business that is con- 
ducted on a strictly business basis, that is 
fair and equitable, cannot fail 


to inspire 
respect.” 


What Is the Profitable Balance? 


In many cities throughout the country 
the service charge has been applied on a 
strictly flat rate basis. The charge ranges 
from 25 cents per month on balances less 
than $25 to $3 per month on balances less 
than $100. In between these two extremes 
are monthly and quarterly charges on vary- 
ing balances. One hundred dollars is a 
popular average balance requirement and 
one dollar per month is a popular rate for 
the charge. 

The service charge has spread rapidly 
throughout the United States on the flat 
rate basis. In many cities the charge was 
started on the basis of 25 cents per month, 
and later increased to 50 cents and $1. The 
banks simply made several bites of the ap- 
ple when one bite should have heen made, 
and unnecessary annoyance of customers 
avoided. Only a few of the larger and more 
progressive banks have attempted to an- 
alyze their accounts on the basis of arriv- 
ing at the actual earnings on the net loan- 
able balance and the actual costs of handling 
the account. 

For some reason, banks here and there, 
without any concerted action have settled 
on one hundred and two hundred dollars as 
being the right figure for the profitable 
average balance. A fair conclusion is that 
the profitable average balance is that figure 
which enables the bank to loan the balance 
and earn an amount in excess of what it 
is actually costing the bank to handle the 
transactions of the account. 


Why Pay Interest on Checking Accounts? 


The rate of interest paid in some of the 
cities of the United States ranges from 2 
per cent on balances of $100 and more, up 
to a minimum balance of $25,000. Just what 
justification there can possibly be for this 
wide difference in practice cannot be 
learned. Neighboring cities in the same 
State, separated by only a few miles, have 
absolutely different banking practices. In 
one city the banks pay interest and make 
no service charge. In the other city close 
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by, the banks pay no interest and make no 
service charge. 

In approximately half the cities of the 
nation the banks pay no interest on check- 
ing account balances and it cannot be proven 
definitely, that it is profitable in all the 
cities where it is paid. Proximity to larg 
centers where interest is paid, no doubt 
forces the payment in certain cities to avoid 
withdrawal of the business to the lar 
centers, but this cannot apply in every 

The fact remains that banks in abot 
the cities are paying interest and 
sonable to assume that in the majority of 
the remaining cities the banks 


are paying 
interest simply because of local competitive 
conditions, which could be eliminated by 
co-operation. 


Co-operation Among Bankers 


Judging from the opinions expressed in 
letters by leading bankers throughout the 
country, the present unstandardized bank- 
ing customs in vogue are solely the result of 
individual action Bankers freely admit 
they do not know the customs in effect in 
banks in their own cities, to say nothing 
of the practices of banks in neighboring 
cities and States 


If banking is to be placed on a strictly 
business basis, then the first requirement 
is a knowledge of the methods and practices 


in effect generally throughout the country. 
Once such knowledge is available, it is be 
lieved it will prove a long step in the right 
direction. However, even after knowl- 
edge of the present diversified conditions is 
gained, there must be a sincere desire on 
the part of bankers generally to co-operate 
in the movement to educate the public not 
only to use banking service but to set the 
public right regarding the cost of render- 


ing such service, as certainly “The laborer is 


il 
worthy of his hire 
Unless the bankers in the various cities 
will be willing to face the facts and agree 


to a uniform course of action, it will be dif- 
ficult to make much progress toward mak- 
ing real banking service available to the 
public at a fair price. 


High Cost of Service 


Bank presidents are complaining that re- 
lief must be had from the load of small 
accounts they are carrying at a loss, while 
from the same cities come statements from 
other bankers to the effect that they “wel- 
come small accounts, as what better ad- 


vertisement would a hanker want than to 
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have his checks flowing endlessly through 
the channels of business in any city.” The 
idea behind the movement to put banking 
on a business basis, is not to eliminate the 
small account, but simply to permit the man 
or woman who desires checking privilege to 
buy it in any quantity desired. 

Many banks have set up arbitrary rules 
regarding the minimum balance required, 
and customers are not permitted to draw 
down below that amount at any time. If 
such does happen and the balance is not 
restored to the minimum within a few days, 
the customer is requested to withdraw his 
account. 

Where this arbitrary minimum is en- 
forced, there is a chance that the depositor 
may have a right to question the fairness 
of the practice. It may not be convenient 
or possible to maintain a strict minimum 
balance at all times, yet the depositor would 
be perfectly willing to pay a _ reasonable 
price for the privilege of checking service in 
that particular institution. 

In one instance where a depositor was in- 
vited to withdraw the account after the 
usual letter was sent calling her attention 
to the diminished balance, she promptly 
withdrew and also influenced her sister to 
do likewise. The sister maintained a bal- 
ance of about a hundred thousand at all 
times. They went to a bank that was wil- 
ling to sell its service under reasonable con- 
ditions. 


How Not To Do It 


In a certain western city the bankers 
agreed to apply the service charge. How- 
ever, there is one banker who does not make 
the charge and he justifies his action by 
saying that “we do not require our deposit- 
ors to keep a definite balance, although the 
rest of the banks require from $100 to $200. 
As I understand it they require an average 
balance of that amount. 

“We do not require a service charge be- 
cause of the fact that we feel the growth of 
our institution is due primarily to the friend- 
ship of its depositors, and we feel that our 
depositors are really our friends—the best 
medium of advertising we have. The rest 
of the banks have a service charge. It is 
true that because of that fact we will be 
requested to open accounts for a few of the 
disgruntled depositors of other banks. Here 
again we feel that if we can please them we 
are doing a real service and their good will 
and friendship will bring others to us. 

“You ask whether we think a _ service 
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charge is justified under present conditions 
of bank operation and my personal answer 
is that with the high rate of interest we 
are receiving at the present time, it is not 
justifiable. 

“The banks to a great extent through 
their advertising have brought about the 
universal use of checks by both firms and 
individuals. It is true there will be some 
expense in carrying accounts of certain in- 
dividuals who go below the non-profitable 
point, but is it not true that commercial 
houses handle certain lines which are not 
profitable to them? 

“In the opinion of our bank, it is worth 
a great deal to us to have the good will of 
the public, and having them pull for us all 
the time. It is bound to bring results, as it 
has in our case.” 


Which Is Right 


There can be only one deduction in a case 
like the above. Either the other bankers 
are wrong in their policy of requiring a 
compensation for the service they render 
or they are right. If they are right, then 
this banker is not doing anything helpful 
toward placing banking on a business basis. 
It seems remarkable that sentiment could 
play such an important part in influencing a 
banker to placidly accept a known loss in 
the sale of his service, in the face of the 
majority opinion. of the other bankers in 
his city, that it is not good business. 

The idea seems to be that good will must 
be purchased at the cost of unlimited un- 
profitable service; that unless the public 
shall receive such service gratis, good will 
cannot be forthcoming. This premise can 
be justly questioned because the majority of 
the bankers of the United States will testify 
that good will can be purchased with cour- 
teous, efficient service of the highest order, 
delivered at a price that will compensate 
the bank for its effort and the cost involved. 

In the letter under discussion, consider- 
able stress is laid on the assumption that 
‘it is worth a great deal to us to have the 
good will of the public, and having them 
pull for us all the time.” 


_Is the Depositor Interested? 


No one will dispute this assertion, but 
frankly, how many bankers are absolutely 
sure that the public is interested in their 
bank? How many bankers can get the 
stockholders of his institutions to “pull for 
it all the time?” And to be candid, how 


(Concluded on page 425) 






THE growth of a 


trust company is one 
way of measuring its serv- 
ice to the community. 


We like to think of 
that when we consider 


the growth of THE 
GUARDIAN. 


Capital $4,000,000 Surplus $4,000,000 
Member Federal Reserve System 


THE GUARDIAN 


SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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AMERICA’S TRADE AND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


GROWING IMPORTANCE OF BUSINESS RELATIONS WITH SAN PAULO, 
THE EMPIRE STATE OF BRAZIL 


MORRIS K. PARKER 
Vice-President, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


HE old axiom “Trade follows the dol- 

lar” was never so germane to Amer- 

ica’s broadened economic and trade op- 
portunities as it is today when the great 
commercial nations of the Old World are 
straining every sinew, commercial and finan- 
cial, to recapture the foreign markets they 
lost with the demoralization of trade caused 
by the outbreak and conduct of the war. 

To maintain and develop the advantages in 
foreign trade and finance which have accrued 
to this country it is necessary to have definite 
objectives; not only to cultivate foreign mar- 


kets for our products but also to follow the 


methods so successfully conducted by the most 
powerful maritime nations of the world be- 
fore the war, namely to render American in- 
vestment capital available for investment in 
foreign securities and enterprises. 

The most immediate objective and the one 
which promises the most tangible and quickest 
returns, is South America. Of all the repub- 
lics and jurisdictions in that part of the West- 
ern Continent one of the most inviting for 
American .capital and establishment of profit- 
able relations is the Brazilian State of San 
Paulo. The recent flotation in the markets of 
New York, London and Amsterdam of ap- 


ONE oF THE LEADING BustNEss CENTERS OF THE City oF SAN PAULO 
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proximately $24,000,000 bonds of that State 
has focused the attention of financiers and 
thoughtful investors on the affairs of this most 
prosperous and South 
American states. 


progressive of all 


San Paulo’s Best Customer 


The United States for many years has been 
San Paulo’s best customer for it has been 
the heaviest buyer of the State’s chief export 
item, coffee. Before the great war, however, 
Great Britain and Germany, chiefly because of 
the relationships established through under- 
writing the State’s external loans and be- 
cause of other capital investments in enter- 
prises within the State, were the leading sup- 
pliers of San Paulo’s merchandise require- 
ments. During the course of the war, the 
United States succeeded to and still holds first 
place in San Paulo’s foreign trade, both in- 
ward bound and outward bound. 

The financial markets of the world were 
particularly interested in the announcement of 
the San Paulo financing for the London por- 
tion of this issue of bonds is said to be the 
first foreign loan sanctioned by the English 
government for public subscription in the mar- 
kets of that country for several years. 


Paulo's securities have long been fa- 
vorably known in the London and Continental 
markets and English 
subscribed for the that have been 
brought out in London in years past. But, 
aside from this predilection for a _ security 
whose investment worth she has learned from 
her past experiences, England’s 
sanctioning the present loan is 
natural desire to 
tion which 
trade of the c 
transaction. 

It is also significant to note that the 
best known and _ strongest private banking 
houses in England, the Rothschilds, the 
ings, and the Schroeders, combined to insure 
the success of the loan in the London market. 
The Dutch were not far behind for they 
represented by the well-known private banking 
house of Lippmann, Rosenthal & ( 
and the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
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San Paulo’s Commercial and Industrial 


Growth 


San Paulo is one of the twenty states com- 
prising the Unites States of Brazil, with a 
frontage on the Atlantic Ocean of about 372 
miles. The chief shipping port is the City of 


A San Pavuto Corree PLANTATON, SHOWING How Corree 1s TREATED ON DryINcG 
FLATs 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Santos and the capital is the cosmopolitan City 
of San Paulo. The Government of San Paulo 
is very similar to that of our states. It has 
the power to contract foreign loans and levies 
its export duties, but the Federal Government 
collects all import duties. 

In area the State is as large as the New 
England States and New York combined. The 
density of population is about 36 to the square 
mile, the same as that of the United States 
as shown by the 1920 census returns. The 
population has increased since 1900, from 2,- 
280,000 to over 4,000,000. All cities of any 
consequence have installed water supply, 
sewerage and drainage systems, many of which 
have been paid for by the State. The water 
supply and sewerage system of the City of 
San Paulo alone represent an investment by 
the State of about $17,000,000. 

Educationally the State is the foremost of 
Brazil \griculturally San Paulo is excep- 
tionally favored with bracing climate and soil 
of great fertility. The State is the chief cof- 
fee producing center of the world, supplying 
about 60 per cent. of the world’s consumption. 
Over 2,000,000 acres are devoted to coffee 
growing, representing an investment of over 
$500,000,000. Next in value of agricultural 
products are cotton and corn, then rice, beans 
and sugar. The value of the State’s agricul- 
tural products in 1919 was $239,000,000. Stock 
raising is carried on in the interior, and there 
are four modern packing plants in the State 
among which are those of Armour & Com- 
pany and Wilson & Company. The Armour 
plant represents an investment of about $10,- 
000,000 

San Paulo is the great industrial center of 
Brazil. There are thousands of mills and fac- 
tories and the value of the output of the fac- 
tories and mills in 1919 was about $140,000,000. 
At least one-fifth of the estimated population 
of 500,000 of the City of San Paulo is en- 
gaged in manufacturing and kindred pursuits. 
Many of the State’s industrial establishments 
obtain their light and power from the hydro- 
electric plants already constructed. There are 
many powerful waterfalls within the State and 
of the estimated available 3,000,000 H. P. only 
about 250,000 H. P. have so far been har- 
nessed. 


Foreign Trade and Financial Credit 


There is in operation at the present time 
about 4,300 miles of railroads, of which the 
State owns about 1,500 miles, valued at ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. San Paulo has a 
greater railroad mileage than any other State 
of Brazil and its service is by far the most 


LOADING COFFEE AT SANTOS BY ESCALATORS 


complete and efficient. The State is also the 
foremost in the number of its other public 
utilities. 


San Paulo’s foreign trade, comprising over 


one-third that of all Brazil, shows increasing 
growth. Total foreign trade of $106,000,000 
in 1910 had risen to $367,000,000 in 1919. A 
favorable trade balance of $35,000,000 in 1910 
had grown to $176,000,000 in 1919. 

The State’s credit in the money markets of 
the world ranks high. It has been prompt in 
meeting’ its obligations. Most of the State’s 
external loans have been placed in London 
and on the Continent. In 1907 and 1908, how- 
ever, portions of two loans were brought out 
in New York. Both of these loans were re- 
tired before maturity as have been other loans 
issued by the State in past years. The present 
outstanding debt, external (including the $24,- 
000,000 bonds referred to at the beginning of 
this article), internal and floating, is about 
$93,000,000 or $23 per capita, based on a popu- 
lation of 4,000,000. It is estimated unofficially 
that the total public and private wealth of the 
State is about $4,000,000,000 or $1,000 per 
capita. 

These are but a few of the important fac- 
tors that have contributed to the present day 
pre-eminence of San Paulo in the Southern 
Hemisphere. There are well informed judges 
of conditions in South America who believe 
that if San Paulo maintains its present rate of 
progress it will soon outdistance industrially 
the Buenos Aires sector of Argentina. 


2. 2, 2, 
“° + 


The Central Wisconsin Trust Company, the 
First National Bank and the Merchants and 
Savings Bank of Madison, Wis., have been 
consolidated with resources of $10,000,000. 


orn « 


There are 146,277,394 savings depositors in 
the world with aggregate deposits of $23,123,- 
285,000, equal to $13.58 per capita of the 
world’s population. 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 


New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 


THE COMMERCE PULSE 
The first 
house 


the 
been 


number of 
has 


Commerce 


organ, issued in 


behalf 
women associated with the 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City 
which represents the 
National Bank of Commerce of 
City and the Commerce Trust Company. 
The first beat of the Commerce Pulse in- 
dicates a very healthy and vigorous circula- 
tion and the publication will doubtless ful- 
fill its mission of cultivating cordial relations 
among members of the Commerce family, 
encourage educational and afford 
exchange of The first number con- 
tains a tribute to Mr. Walter Scott 
McLueas in connection with his resignation 
as president of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany to become a vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York. 


if the men and 


recent the 


Kansas 


merger of 


activities 
ideas. 
warm 


big 


James E. Orr, assistant cashier of the Sea- 
board National Bank, New York, who has 
been connected with that bank for over 15 
years, resigned April 4th to become a mem- 
ber of the co-partnership firm of Orr, Car- 
ver and Van Dyne, who will transact a com- 
mission business in 


foreign exchange. 


The savings institutions of Massachusetts 
report aggregate assets of $1,317,107,000. 


Pulse, 


WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Washington Lo: 
Washington, D. 
report submitted 
John B. L 
of $4,623,000 during 
the total 
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year. The Savings Department sl] 


gain of $595,910 


1OWS a 
for the past year with 
of $1,647,000 Resources of trust 
ment and 
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and foreign departments. 


total 
de part- 
excellent 


increased $1,874,000 


progress was also shown by real es 


tate, safe dep sit 


“The Way to 
booklet 


pany of 


Wealth” is the title of a 
the Fidelity Trust | 
Philadelphia in 


issued by om- 
which are pre- 
sented the philosophic sayings of Benjamin 
Franklin as shown in the preface of an old 
Pennsylvania almanac entitled “Poor Rich- 
ard Improved.” The injunctions t 
and economy have a very trite apy 
to present-day conditions. 


thrift 
lication 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
the stock of the British Empire Steel Cor- 


p« rat mm, Ltd. 
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The 


Marine Trust Company 
of Buffalo 


Capital and Surplus— $17,000,000 


A financial institution, the officers of which are 
men of exceptionally broad experience 


President 
Wa rer P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
LASCELLES, Chairman of the 


(dvisory Board 


Percy W. DarsBy 
Atva L. Dutron 
GEorRGE F. RaAnp, Jr. 


AUER 


FISCHER 


EuGEeNE L. ReEep, Treasurer 


Auditor 
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HAIL TO “THE OPTIMIST” 

“The Optimist” who began his 
visits recently at the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia in the guise of a new 
monthly house organ, is a truly delightful soul. 
He brings sunshine, radiates merriment and 
administers. his philosophic pills in agreeable 
homeopathic doses. Indeed, we suspect that 
“The Optimist” obtains much of his cheerful- 
ness and robust outlook on life and conditions 
in general from the genial gentleman, Mr. John 
H. Mason, who presides over the destinies of 
the Commercial Trust Company. 

We need more “Optimists” of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company type. He helps to dispel 
gloom and put to flight the phantoms labeled 
“uncertainty and “depression.” Long life to 
“The Optimist” and more power to his radi- 
ant presence and vibrant voice. 


periodical 


The German Commodity Trust Company 
of Deutche Waren-Treuhand Aktiengesells- 
chaft has been organized with offices in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg and Frankfurt, Germany, to 
handle every kind of business connected 
with safeguarding merchandise credits, es- 
pecially foreign credits. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of TRUST COMPANIES, 
Published Monthly at New York, N. Y., for 


April 1, 1921 
State of New York }.,.. 
County of New York { ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Christian A. Luhnow 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of the TRUST COMPANIES 
MAGAZINE and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 
so Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 

City, N. Y. 
Editor, < hristian A. 

City, N 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Managor, C. M. Donohue, 

York City, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: ; 

Christian A. Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., 
N. Y., Sole Owner. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

Curist1an A. Lunnow, Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of April,'1921. 


[Seal] MIRIAM TEITELBAUM 
Notary Public, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 208 
New York County Register’s No. 2212 
My commission expires March 30, 1922 


New York 


Luhnow, 55 Liberty St., New York 


55 Liberty St., New 


New York City, 















115 South Fifth Street, 







DELAWARE NOW HAS UP-TO-DATE 
BANKING CODE 


Due largely to the indefatigable efforts of 
officers and the legislative committee of the 
Delaware Bankers’ Association the legisla- 
ture of that State recently enacted the pro- 
gram of revised banking and trust com- 
pany laws in practically the form drafted 
and proposed by the Bankers’ Association. 
A new feature in bank legislation was the 
act which fixes the legal money reserve at 
10 per cent. on demand deposits and 5 per 
cent. on savings deposits with the provision 
that a bank or trust company may have half 
of its reserve in Liberty bonds counted at 
go per cent. of their market value. The 
maximum amount of reserve for savings 
banks is $400,000. Another law passed 
places a tax of two cents on each $100 on 
deposit in savings banks, the tax to be paid 
by bankers and not to affect depositors. 

Other provisions of the new banking laws 
enacted are: 

A bank may lend up to 25 per cent. of its 
capital when the loan is properly secured. 
Under the old law it could only loan up to 
IO per cent. of its capital. 

Requires a director to be a shareholder. 

Does not allow a bank to loan on its own 
stock. 

Limits the amount a bank may invest in 
any one corporation stock or bonds. 

A bank must get a certificate from the State 
banking commissioner before commencing 
business, for which the bank must pay $50. 
Great part of the bill re-enacts the old 
laws in better form. 


Two years ago the Delaware Bankers’ 
Association secured the passage of the State 
Bank Commissioner Act providing for effi- 
cient banking supervision. The movement 
for better banking laws and supervision was 
inaugurated at a meeting of State bankers 





MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Alert to give prompt, painstaking service to 
your Northwestern business 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 
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held in Dover in the summer of 1918. Spec- 
ial credit is due for securing the passage 
of these new banking laws to Hon. Henry 
Ridgely, president of the Farmers Bank of 
Dover; Hon. George L. Medill, State Bank 
Commissioner; George Massey Jones, presi- 
dent of the Delaware Bankers’ Association; 
John S. Rossell, president of the Security 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Wil- 
mington, and chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Association, and to William 
G. Taylor, vice-president of the association 
and vice-president of the Delaware Trust 
Company. A bill to require ultimate es- 
cheat balances to the State of balances 
standing undisturbed on the books of banks 
and trust companies for a period of 30 years, 
was lost in the final hour. 


THE MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 


The latest financial statement of the Mechan- 
ics & Metals National Bank of New York 
testifies to the strong and progressive charac- 
ter of this bank. Resources aggregate $271,- 
687,000 with cash and exchanges of $78,687,- 
662; loans and discounts, $172,933,000; U. S 
bonds, $4,090,000; bonds and other securities, 
$8,040,000; acceptances, $4,618,000. Deposits 
amount to $193,004,000. Capital is $10,000,000 ; 
surplus, $10,000,000, and undivided profits, 


$6,750,621. 


ALBANY TRUST COMPANY GROWTH 

The Albany Trust Company of New York 
maintains its steady growth in the face of gen- 
eral economic changes and contraction of busi- 
ness. The March 31st statement shows total 
resources of $14,279,624 with cash on hand 
and in bank of $3,365,094; time and demand 
loans, $7,549,921; U. S. State and City bonds, 
$1,040,202; other stocks and bonds, $1,820,194 
Deposits are $13,425,395, with capital of $400,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits, $406,878. 
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In Pittsburgh 


The Union Trust Company 
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| a little more than 
thirty years, The 
Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh has built 
up a Surplus that is 
twenty-four times 
greater than its Capi- 
tal. The resources of 
the institution are 
$143,000,000 and its 
invested Trust Funds 
exceed $95,000,000. 





Such growth can only 
come by efficient ser- 
vice. 
Capital $ 1,500,000 We welcome the op- 
Surplus $36,500,000 portunity of serving 
you. 


THEUNION TRUST Co. 


OF PITTSBURCH 
337 FOURTH AVE. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BANK ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN BASED 
ON COMMUNITY HISTORY 


OMMUNITY interest has been capi- 

talized by the First Wisconsin Na- 

tional Bank of Milwaukee, in its ad- 
vertising during 1921, the year being the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Milwaukee's in- 
corporation as a city. Milwaukee’s early 
history is the basis of a series of advertise- 
ments appearing over the signature of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank in the daily 
press of Milwaukee. The twenty-four ad- 
vertisements which comprise the series have 
been found of sufficient merit by the school 
teachers of Milwaukee to be used by them 
as supplementary texts in the eighth grade 
history classes. 

President Oliver C. Fuller, former head of 
the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, who guides the 
destinies of the First Wisconsin group hit 
upon an excellent idea in calling the atten- 
tion of the public to this hundred million 
dollar institution. The block on which are 
located the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
the First Wisconsin Trust Company and the 
First Wisconsin Company (investment se- 
curities) is called “Cradle of Milwaukee” for 
it is the site of Milwaukee’s first trading- 
post of which there is any record and the 
site on which Milwaukee’s first white boy 
was born. These historic events are com- 
memorated by bronze tablets unveiled by 
the Milwaukee Old Settler’s Club at the 
entrances respectively of the trust com- 
pany and bank buildings. 

Many other events of interest in Milwau- 
kee’s early history occurred on this spot 
in the heart of Milwaukee. The home of 
the First Wisconsin Company adjoins the 
Trust Company Building on the north, 
where Milwaukee’s first schoolhouse stood 
and where the boys and girls of the first 
white settlers were trained for the sturdy 
pioneer citizenship. 

A great deal of research work was re- 
quired to gather the material for the texts 
and for the drawings, which take the his- 


“ADS” USED AS SCHOOL TEXTS 
WALTER DISTELHORST 


Commercial Service Department, First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 





tory of the city down through the Civil 
War. The advertisements are three col- 
umns wide and ten inches deep, giving op- 
portunity for good display of the text and 
the art work. 


Dramatic Incidents in Milwaukee’s Early 
History 

Solomon Juneau, first postmaster, first 
mayor and one of the leaders and bene- 
factors of the young community, figures 
largely in the advertisements dealing with 
the dramatic incidents in Milwaukee’s early 
career. Juneau came to the present site of 
the city in 1818 to trade with the Indians, 
working for Jacques Vieau, Sr., whose 
daughter he later married, until Juneau 
erected his own trading post on the pres- 
ent First Wisconsin site on the banks of 
the Milwaukee River in 1825. Later he en- 
gaged in selling real estate in the village 
which was subsequently organized and em- 
barked upon other ventures and became 
wealthy; but the confidence which he re- 
posed in some of his associates proved to be 
misplaced, causing him to lose practically 
all of his fortune, and he died at Shawano, 
Wisconsin—at the end of his career as at 
the beginning—an Indian trader. 

Historical subjects are readily adapted to 
financial advertising. New England insti- 
tutions were quick to realize this fact, and 
through their advertising of the Tercen- 
tenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims they 
have made themselves favorably known 
throughout the country. This points the 
way for other banks. Every newspaper 
reader is attracted by anything that deals 
with the beginnings of his home town. Fur- 
thermore, to bring this story to him over 
the signature of your bank is bound to bear 
fruits which are obvious to any wide awake 
banker today. 


History of the First Wisconsin 


The First Wisconsin bears an interesting 
history in its own right besides. Its be- 
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THE srbate men found Milwaukee as good 

@ “meeting place” as the Indians did, the 
fret tavera being opened East Woter and 
Michigan streets, as carly as 1835 Jacques 
Viesu was Milwaukee's first boniface. His 
hostelry was known as The Triangle’’ be 
cause he used a metal triangle for s dinner bell. 


Washington House” was erected in 1836 at 
Third and Cherry streets and later moved 
down to Cedar, the name being subsequently 
changed to“ Republican House 


When lour-horse post coaches began bringing 
visitors from all parts of the country, more 
pretentious hotels were erected One of the | 
famous hotels of its day was the “Bellevue 
House” at Broadway and Wisconsin, opened 
» 1837 “Newhall House” erected twenty 


years later had 300 rooms and cost » quarter 
mulbon 





Through the years Milwaukee's business hoe 

pitality has beea exemplified in the service 

the First Wisconsin has rendered to Ma 
heeans and those beyond her borders. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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q “Cilicaco Packer”, @ thirty ton 
4 schooner, with a cargo for Solomon 
Juneau, wes the frst vessel to anchor here 
The event spelled the end of “Birch bark 
commerce and marked the birth of a great port 


About « score of years after Fulton mvented 
the steamboat, the first power-driven ship 
reached here—the “Michigan”, en route te 
Chicago from Green Bay. Juneau, who was 
on board, gave the shipper 2 $1,000 lot in 
ec to land him and five others here 


In 1835 Juneau built the first wharf. In three 
m during the following summer ninety: 
nine arrivals were reported The first wheat 
was shipped in IMI. The forerunner of « 
thriving ship-building industry was the con- 
struction of the “Solomon Juneau”. of ninety 
tons burden 





or a hundred years the port of Milwaukee 

served the nation and for nearly seventy 

years thrs bank has served the city that grew 
vp about Milwaukee's aplendid harbor 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 
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SELECTION FROM ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF “Historic” MILWAUKEE ADVERTISEMENTS Pi BLISHEI 
BY THE First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE, WHICH ATTRACTED 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 
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Over $87,000,000 


Organized in 1832 to take over Stephen 


the 


Resources 








Girard’s Bank, which had in 1812 suc- 
ceeded to the business and building of 
» first Bank of the United States. 

The Girard National Bank is in a par- 


ticularly advantageous position to 


Cashier handle your Philadelphia account. 


CHARLES M. ASHTON | 








ginnings date back to the founding of the 
Farmers’ and Millers’ Bank in 1853. From a 
State bank, it became a National bank ten 
years later, when the National Bank Law 
went into effect. Its charter was No. 64, 
the same charter under which the First Wis- 
consis is now operating. The First Na- 
tional was merged with the Wisconsin Na- 
tional over a year ago—hence the name First 
Wisconsin. 

Before the merger Mr. Fuller was presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Trust Company 
which was combined with the First Trust 
Co. to form the First Wisconsin Trust Co. 

That the First Wisconsin’s advertise- 
ments are good advertising is indicated by 
the interest newspaper readers in general 
manifest in them as the successive texts ap- 
pear. That they are also good history is 
shown by the fact that thirty classes in 
history in the Milwaukee public schools use 
them for classroom work. From thirty to 
fifty proofs of each successive advertisement, 
are sent out to eighth grade teachers every 
week for this purpose. 

The State Historical Society at Madison 
is clipping the advertisements as they are pub- 
lished for the Milwaukee history collection in 
the State Historical Library. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 











“MOVIE” AS NEW FEATURE OF BANK 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis was one of the first banking institu 
tions in the United States to adapt moving pic- 
ture idea to advertising bank and trust com- 
pany service. The latest innovation in this 
direction was the recent installation of a minia- 
ture moving picture theatre in the Savings 
window of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany which attracts and holds the attention of 
a constant stream of passersby. The “movie” 
as displayed in a black shadow box and pictures 
are thrown upon a ground glass screen by an 
automatic projector so as to be plainly visible 
in daylight to those who pass by. 

The entire display repeats itself every four 
minutes and consists of four separate epi- 
sodes, each conveying graphically a lesson in 
bank or trust service. The first play is en- 
titled “A Healthy Growth” and by the use of 
clever photography illustrates the growth of 
savings deposits. The second illustrates the 
advantage of opening a savings account instead 
of keeping a roll of bills in the pocket. Open- 
ing a savings account in baby’s name with 
father as trustee, is the motive of the third 
picture and the fourth play makes an appeal 
to shoppers to keep money in a safe place. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


A Big Outstanding 
Bank in this Section 


of the United States 


Capital and Surplus 
$33,000,000 


The Union Trust 
Company 


Cleveland 


In Which Are United 
THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
THE First NATIONAL BANK 
UNION COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK 
THE First Trust AND SAVINGS COMPANY 
THE BROADWAY SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY 
THE WoopL_anD AVENUE SAVINGS 
AND TRuUsT COMPANY 
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TRUST COMPANIES BELIEVE 


In the “Economy of Specialists” 


They are specialists themselves. And they believe that they 
can administer an estate or execute a trust more economic- 
ally, more efficiently, than can an individual. 


They believe that men who make the conservation of estates 
their life work can actually conserve; while others who crowd 
the responsibilities of trusteeship into their busy hours 
must necessarily approach these duties at a disadvantage. 


* * * 


Just so with the Harvey Blodgett Company. It is an organ- 
ization which lives, thinks, and has its being in the field of 
Trust Company development. 


Its studies are not confined to the advertising problems of 
a single trust company, nor even of one locality. Its activ- 
ities cover a whole nation. 


Thus you have, through its services, the benefit of a nation- 
wide contact and years of close relations with trust company 
officials. 


Discriminating trust company officials seek our counsel and 
accept our trust literature as authoritative, even though 
they have well organized publicity departments. 


We have passed every test. And, after selling we still serve. 
Correspondence invited. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


ST.PAUL CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Address correspondence to Sales Department, University and Wheeler Avenues, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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THE NEW FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET OFFICE OF THE 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


FOLLOWS THE TREND OF UPTOWN BUSINESS 


HE “Wall Street district’ will doubt- 

less continue to be the financial vortex 

of New York and of the nation for 
generations to come but it will have to look 
to its laurels if the tide of banking and trust 
company business continues to flow uptown 
in such large volume as during the past de- 
The big downtown trust companies 
were the first to recognize the advantage of 
establishing branch offices or “feeders” in the 
great commercial and business districts which 
have gravitated all the way from 23d street to 
the northern precincts of 59th street. These 
brarithes at the same time also afforded con 
venient access to the wealthy residential dis- 
tricts of New York. Most of these uptown 
offices were established along Fifth avenue, 


cade. 


then more branches were established contigu- 


the Grand Central Terminal and the 
latest northward trend has been along Madi- 
son avenue. 

The Bankers Trust Company was one of 
the large downtown trust companies which 
was among the first to grasp the potential ad- 
vantages of having an uptown office and a 
kinship of financial interests rendered it con- 
venient to merge with the old Astor Trust 
Company and convert its office into the Astor 
3ranch, the business growing at such a pace 
that more spacious and thoroughly modern 
quarters were supplied by erecting the big 
Astor Branch building at 42d street and Fifth 
avenue, opposite Carnegie Library. 

Now the Bankers Trust Company has com- 
pleted another important step in developing its 
uptown facilities. On March 30th, exactly 
eighteen years after the parent office was first 
opened in comparatively modest quarters at 
143 Liberty street, the new Fifty-seventh 
Street Office was thrown open to the public 
at Fifty-seventh street and Madison avenue. 
To carry out this enterprise the Bankers Trust 
Company acquired the sites of the former 
homes of Cornelius Vanderbilt and Edgar L. 
Marston upon which the sixteen-story build- 
ing of the company now rears its stately pro- 
portions. Strikes and other delays postponed 


ous to 


the opening date but finally there emerged in 
its present shape a building and banking home 
that rivals the best examples of bank 
architecture in the city. The bank itself oc- 
cupies the basement, ground floor and mez- 
zanine. 

The banking room is executed in Italian 
marble with bronze grill work, marble pillars 
supporting the coppered ceiling. Entering the 
main door there are elevators running to the 
basement vaults and to the mezzanine. On the 
right are the officers’ quarters open to the 
public and .on the left conference room and 
other desks. Beyond are the cages for tellers 
and in the rear, facing the entrance there is a 
spacious and attractively furnished 
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HOME OF THE NEW Firty-SEVENTH STREET OFFICE OF 
THE BANKERS Trust COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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MAIN FLOOR MEZZANINE OF THE NEW OFFICE OF THE 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK AT MADISON 
AVENUE AND FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
room with special rest room. Descending to 
the floor below access is given through a mas- 
sive steel grill to the vault and safe deposit 
department where over 7,000 safe deposit 
boxes are provided, with all modern com- 
forts for patrons. The mezzanine is reserved 

for clerical force, stenographers and filing. 

That the new Fifty-seventh Street Office 
will vie in providing the very highest type of 
modern trust company service with both the 
home office and the Astor office, is readily 
conceivable. It is the policy of the Bankers 
Trust Company to make its branch offices as 
complete in every facility and service as well 
as in efficiency of management as characterizes 
the main office. The patrons of its branch 
offices have the benefit of doing business with 
a “complete unit” where every phase of trust 
company business is conducted including bank- 
ing, handling of personal and corporate trusts, 
purchase and sale of securities, advice on in- 
vestments, financing of imports and exports, 
furnishing travelers’ letters of credit and 
checks on the world-wide system developed by 
the Bankers Trust Company, selling drafts, 
safeguarding valuables, etc. 

Col. H. H: McGee, vice-president of the 
company, who is executive in charge of the 
Fifty-seventh Street Office has had a valuable 


ORNATE Door OF THE NEW OFFICE OF THE BANKERS 
Trust COMPANY OF NEW YORK AT MADISON AVENUI 
AND FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
training for his work. He is a graduate of 
West Point and was Chief of Staff of the 
77th Division during the war. Clifford Wil- 
murt and Ronald H. Macdonald, Jr., assistant 
treasurers are associated with Col. McGee in 
the management. Miss Jean A. Reid is in 

charge of the women’s department. 

Besides the two Manhattan branch offices 
the Bankers Trust Company has developed ex- 
ceptional foreign service and facilities which 
are conducted in Europe through its Paris 
office at 3 and 5 Place Vendome. The main 
offices in Wall Street will also be amplified 
through additional acquisition of adjoining 
buildings. 

& & & 

An issue of $500,000 Porto Rico 4% per 
cent. bonds recently offered by the Guaranty 
Company and Hannahs, Bollin & Lee, were 
sold within a few hours. The bonds were sold 
on a 5% per cent. basis and mature January 
1, 1941 and 1942. 

George F. Rand, Jr., of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, recently presented the 
congregation of the Central Church of Christ, 
of Tonawanda, with $50,000 in Government 
bonds in memory of his father, George F. 
Rand, Sr., who lost his life in an airplane 
accident in England fourteen months ago. 
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‘TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


HE ensuing months and years will present many 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be made as intensely 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 








Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust C ompany is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals: Its F oreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 











By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception- 
ally well-qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates and corporations. 





We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 
“‘ Your Financial Requirements and How 


We Can Meet Them”. Address Dept.C 
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To 


Corporation officers 





Security holders 
Credit men 
Attorneys 


Bankers 


And all others interested in corporations 
and business concerns: 


| 
| 


Send for a copy of our “Corporation De- 
partment”’ booklet. 
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We can render unusual service to those 
financially interested in corporations, not 
only in routine matters, like trustee under 
mortgage or transfer agent, but also in mat- 
ters requiring a high degree of knowledge and 
skill,—such as managing director of busi- 
nesses in temporary difficultics, represent- 
ative of creditors’ committees, receiver, etc. 


Telephone Main 2986 for one of these booklets. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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True American manhood and citizenship at- 
tained their best expression in the life and 
character of Edmund Cogswell Converse, the 
New York financier who was president of the 
Zankers Trust Company of this city from its 
inception until 1913 and one of the pillars of 
that financial institution, who succumbed to 
an attack of heart disease on April 4th at his 
winter home which is in Pasadena. 

The wholesome, kindly influences of his per- 
sonality and the genius for constructive 
achievement which distinguished the active 
career of Mr. Converse typify that which is 
enduring in American financial and bank- 
ing service. Through all the pressure of his 
business cares and responsibilities he was ever 
a “good man and just,’ never losing that 
human contact with his fellows that gave in- 
spiration to those with whom he came in busi- 
ness or social contact and which endears his 
memory to a host of sorrowing friends and 
former associates. Of him it may be justly 
said that he rose above the clamorous and sel- 
fishness of modern strife for gain. He inter- 
preted his responsibilities in the light of duty, 
just dealing and of helpfulness. 

Although Mr. Converse relinquished the 
duties of president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in 1913 he continued to impart a potent 
influence which found its expression in the 
constant growth and exemplary policies that 
have always characterized the administration 
of this trust company. His pride in the prog- 
ress of the Bankers Trust Company and his 
concern for the welfare of the men and women 
who helped to build it up, were always closest 
to his heart notwithstanding numerous other 
financial and business associations. His final 
manifestation of such generous interest was 
the provision in his will by which $100,000 is 
given to the pension fund for employees of 
the Bankers Trust Company and another 
$25,000 to the Bankers Club, an organization 
of the employees of the company. 

The profound sense of personal loss felt 
by all those close to Mr. Converse could 
not be more fittingly expressed than in the 
tribute rendered by Mr. Seward Prosser, the 
president of the Bankers Trust Company, 
which follows: 


“No formal resolution by our board can 
adequately convey the sense of personal be- 
reavement of the officers and directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company caused by the death 
of Mr. Edmund C. Converse, nor does the 
mere recital of his official connections with 
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EDMUND COGSWELL CONVERSE 






this company give any real idea of what Mr. 
Converse meant to all of us who know him, 
and all of us did know him. Mr. Converse 
was the first president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, serving from 1903 to 1913, and has 
always been an active director of this com- 
pany and a member of our Executive Com- 
mittee. His office was in our building and he 
was ever ready to meet with loyal service any 
request made of him by the Bankers Trust 
Company. 

“To the guiding influence Mr. Converse ex- 
ercised in shaping the policies and in the con- 
duct of the Bankers Trust Company from 
the time of its formation has been due much 
of our success. His integrity, his unswerving 
sense of right and of honorable obligation, 
coupled with the kindly consideration that 
made men his admirers and friends, qualified 
Mr. Converse to exercise a great influence in 
the many business enterprises of this country 
in which he was always active. To his friends 
—and no man was ever blessed with more pro- 
found and constant affection from those who 
had the privilege of really knowing him— 
Mr. Converse was a man of many lovable 
characteristics. 

“He had a keen sense of humor, which 
never degenerated into the frivolous; he had 
a profound contempt for sham and hypocrisy 
which he could express emphatically and 
pointedly at times, and he had the ability, not- 
withstanding the multitude of his responsi- 
bilities, to interest himself personally in the 
problems of those with whom he worked. 
To this latter quality, many men now success- 
ful in business, who had the good fortune to 
attract Mr. Converse’s attention because of 
ability or promise, can attribute his first chance 
to do bigger things. No man who served 
under him occupied a position too humble to 
attract his attention. 

“He went among men with a sense of under- 
standing and genial humor that found every- 
where a response, %o that today the shadow 
of his loss falls heavily upon everyone of us 
who had the privilege of knowing him. I 
would not speak here of my own personal 
grief in losing Mr. Converse, but I would like 
to say on behalf of all the officers and direc- 
tors of this company that in singleness of pur- 
pose, in devotion to this organization with 
which he was connected from its inception, and 
in fidelity to duty and trust, he was an excep- 
tional man and to his friends and to all of us 
who knew him, he was an affectionate friend 
whose place can never be filled.” 
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President: James S. Alexander 


Vice-P 


J. Howard Ardrey Herbert P. Howell 
Joseph A. Broderick Louis A. Keidel 
Guy Emerson 


residents 
David H. G. Penny Faris R. Russel 
John E. Rovensky Stevenson E. Ward 
Roger H. Williams 


Second Vice-Presidents 


Harry P. Barrand 


James I. Clarke 


Cashier: Roy H. Passmore 


Archibald F. Maxwell Edward H. Rawls 


Louis P. Christenson Franz Meyer 


Everett E. Risley 
Henry C. Stevens 


(uditor: Albert Emerton 


Assistant Cashiers 


Ira W. Aldom W. Sproull Graves 

Emanuel C. Gersten Elmore F. Higgins 

Gaston L. Ghegan John J. Keenan 
Edward A. Schroeder 


Mr. Converse gave fitting proof of his faith 
in the Bankers Trust Company by naming 
that company, in his last will, as executor and 
trustee of his estate and various trust provi- 
sions, in association with Alfred Jaretzki of 
New York City. His foresight in providing 
for the administration and distribution of his 
estate, his consideration for all who were in 
his service and his generous support for chari- 
table, educational and welfare organizations 
with which he had maintained touch during 
life, are also given concrete expression in his 
will which was probated recently in Green- 
wich, Conn., where he had his home and was 
universally beloved. The will which is an 
example of sound construction disposes of an 
estate, the value of which is placed at approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. Gifts to charitable, benevo- 
lent and educational institutions amount to 
about $2,000,000. After provisions for em- 
ployees, legacies to relatives and friends the 
residue of the estate is left in trust for the 
widow, children and grandchildren. Colleges, 
hospitals, churches, patriotic organizations and 
civic movements are included among the bene- 
ficiaries. The widow receives $100,000 out- 
right and is beneficiary of a trust fund of $1,- 
900,000 which becomes part of the residuary 


Walter E. Lovblad 
Don L. Moore 
Alfred J. Oxenham 


Julius Paul 
Eugene M. Prentice 
Henry W. Schrader 


Hamilton G. Stenersen John T. Walker, Jr. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


estate upon her death. His daughter, Kather- 
ine Converse Strong, receives $1,000,000 out- 
right and income from trust fund of $1,000.- 
000. To another daughter, Antoinette, Coun- 
tess von Wartensleben, he gives the income 
from a trust fund of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Converse was descended from old Co- 
lonial families on both sides, whose members 
figured prominently in early American history 
He was born in Boston, November 7, 1849, the 
son of James and Sarah Ann Peabody Con- 
verse. After completing his education at the 
Boston Latin School he became associated 
with industrial enterprises and in 1899, with 
William Nelson Cromwell, effected a merger 
of the principal wrought iron and steel tube 
concerns with J. P. Morgan & Company as 
syndicate managers. After the formation of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation Mr. Converse di- 
rected his energies to banking. He was in- 
strumental in the organization of the Bankers 
Trust Company in 1903 serving as its president 
up to 1913 when he became chairman of the 
board. He was also head of the Astor Trust 
Company until its merger with the Bankers 
and was president of the Liberty National 
from 1903 to 1907. He leaves a widow and 
three children, one son and two daughters. 
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Important Announcement 


An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The New Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


By 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.75 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


nized as the Standard and Lead- 
ing Authority on the Functions 
and Organization of a Modern Trust 
Company, embracing every phase and 
latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. It is a 
volume which should be in the library 
and on the desk of every bank and 
trust company officer, especially of those 
who are engaged in handling Individual 
and Corporate Trusts, Executorships, 
Administration of Estates, Invest. 
ment of Trust Funds, Transfers, 
Registrations, Tax Matters, etc. 
Comprising over 550 pages, the new 
Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 


a so Book is indisputably recog- 


every department and phase of Banking 


and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 

The wealth of facts and information 
presented in this book is indicated by 
the following general classification of 
subjects and chapters: 

Functions and Principles of Banking 
and Trust Operations. 

Organizing a Trust Company. 

Membership in the Federal Reserve 

System. 

Duties and Powers of Officers. 
Organization and Operation of 

Banking Department. 

Making Use of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 
Credits and Credit Department. 
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Tax Department. 

Operating Costs. 

Statistical Department. 

Foreign Banking. 

Corporate Trust Department. 

Individual Trust Department. 

Investment of Trust Funds. 

Commercial Paper. 

Safe Deposit Department. 

Savings Fund Department. 

Life, Fidelity and Title Insurance 
and Suretyship. 

General Accounting. 

Miscellaneous Subjects. 


ices. 
Stock Exchange. Requirements, etc. 
Bibliography. 


When the first edition of ““The Modern | 


Trust Company” was published in 1905 
by Franklin B. Kirkbride, an experi- 
enced trust company executive, and 
J. E. Sterrett, a well known public ac- 
countant, there was almost no literature 
on the subject of trust company func- 
tions, organization and management. 
The successive editions have been the 
result of comprehensive study, based on 
practical experience, of 
methods and development of trust com- 
panies. The varying practices of differ- 
ent localities and companies, large and 
small, were reduced to a composite 
presentation which has done much to 
standardize practice and produce a sound 
basis for the growth of the “trust com- 
pany idea.” 


Four editions of ““The Modern Trust | 


Company” have been issued and ex- 
hausted. Although the book was out of 
print for the past year and a half, the 
demand was so insistent that the authors 
decided upon a fifth and larger edition, 
which has just been brought out. 
Federal Reserve Banking: The 
passage and operation of the Federal 
Reserve Act created entirely new aspects 
of banking and trust company practice, 
opening the way for the exercise of trust 
powers by both National and State 
banks. Such changes led the authors of 
the book to associate with themselves 
H. Parker Willis, who was not only an 








important factor in the preparation of 


| the Federal Reserve Act, but whose ex- 
| perience as the first Secretary of the 


Federal Reserve Board enabled him to 
write with authority in the part of the 
work which has come from his pen. 

New Chapters are included in the 


| Fifth Edition on: 
| Membership in the Federal Reserve 


System. 


| Making Use of the Federal Reserve 


System. 


| Credits and Credit Department. 


| Operating Costs. 
Schedule of Charges for Trust Serv- | 





improved | 


Foreign Banking. 
Commercial Paper. 


| Tax Department. 


Statistical Department. 
Investments. 

The new Fifth Edition of “The 
Modern Trust Company” is not only 
the standard guide on Trust Company 
and Fiduciary Banking practice but 
serves also as the only textbook for stu- 
dents to grasp the principles underlying 
trust functions and operation, the rela- 
tion of fiduciary to commercial banking 
and the methods by which Government 
control is standardizing the banking 
operations of the country. 

Investments: The new chapter on 
Investments shows how greatly the 
practice of investors has changed in the 
last decade and how necessary skilled 


| knowledge and adequate machinery and 








equipment have become if losses are to 
be kept at a minimum and capital funds 
are to be conserved and increased. 

The **Quotation Index’’ described 
in the chapter on the Statistical Depart- 
ment, is an ingenuous and simple method 
of following fluctuations of security 
values. 

Taxes: For the first time appear in 
this book as an important phase of trust 
company operation, and as Mr. Sterrett 
was a member of the Advisory Tax 
Board in the Treasury Department dur- 
ing the war, and one of the little group 
which made workable the legislation 
that was conceived and enacted in haste 
to meet a national emergency, it is 
evident that the subject is treated with 
authority by one entitled to speak as an 
expert. 
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How to get into and out of the Federal 
Reserve System seems less of a mystery 
after reading the pages devoted to this 
subject; while the reasons for and against 
entering, staying in or dropping out of 
the Federal Reserve System are clearly 
stated. 

**Rediscounting”’ is a new phase of 
banking for trust companies and banks 
alike and the process is one which should 
be understood not only by bankers, but 
by investors, merchants and the whole 
business community as well. 


this subject will not be wasted. 

How many people realize that today 
it is less a question of reserves of gold i in 
the individual bank or trust company’s 

vaults than of having in its portfolio an 


The time | 
spent in studying the pages devoted to | 


| 





adequate supply of prime paper eligible | 


for rediscounting at a Federal Reserve | for “par clearing” 


| misuse of the rediscount privilege and in 


Bank? Thus the problem of credit and 
of prime self-liquidating paper become 
matters of the utmost importance to 
every trust company in the country as 
well as to the banks organized primarily 
to serve the business needs of the com- 
munity. The best types of credit instru- 
ments are described and forms are re- 
produced. 

Fees and Compensation: The mat- 
ter of fees and compensation for fiduciary 
service has become a live issue in every 
bank which has assumed or intends to 
undertake trust company functions. The 


pioneer work of the California Bankers’ 


Association and of the American Bank- 


ers’ Association in this regard is given 
due credit and enough facts are stated 
to enable any banker to form a basis for 


| practice in this regard. 


Index: A copious index is one of the 
many valuable features of the book, 
while footnotes and cross references 
add to its value for the student and save 
the time of the busy man of affairs. 

The reader too has a sense of relief 
when he finds that the history of trust 
company development is conspicuous 
by its absence. Yet those interested in 
past rather than in present practice and 
future development can turn for solace 


|to a well arranged and not too long 


Bibliography. 
The authors have come out squarely 
of cheques, against 


general for sound and progressive bank- 


| ing practice—free of politics and oper- 


ated wisely and conservatively in the 


| interest of the whole people. 


The book is an essential part of the 


| equipment of every bank and trust com- 
| pany at home and abroad. 


It is of equal 
value to the lawyer, economist and 
student, and as it is the standard and 
only up-to-date authority on the subject 
the authors have rendered a real public 


| service by the publication of the new 


edition. 


By special arrangement with The Macmillan Company the sale and distribution of 


the new Fifth Edition of ‘“The Modern Trust Company”’ 
handled exclusively by TRUST COMPANIES Magazine. 


to banks and trust companies is 


The heavy advance sale and exceptional demand for the Fifth Edition renders it advis- 


able to send in orders without delay. 


Fill out the enclosed blank addressed to TRUST COMPANIES Magazine and orders 
will be filled immediately or copies will be sent subject to approval. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.75 (check or money order) for which kindly 


send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of ' ‘The Modern Trust Company,” 


may send me copy on approval. 


lS ae 


Address 


or you 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association; 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


Transacts Commercial Banking Business 
of Every Nature 


Make It Your New England Correspondent 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 





JAMES C. DRAKE 

The Pacific Coast lost one of its ablest and 
most highly respected bankers in the recent 
death of James C. Drake, chairman of the 
board of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank and who was president of that company 
up to last year when he was 
president by Mr. Henry M. Robinson. Mr. 
Drake was director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles which is closely 
associated by joint stock interest with the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Mr. Drake will be remembered by many 
members of the trust company fraternity at 
one time having been actively identified with 
the work of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers’ Association. He al- 
ways labored to bring trust company adminis- 
tration and standards to the highest standards. 
He was one of the pioneers in the Pacific Coast 
section in demonstrating the purpose and ad- 
vantages of trust company services. He came 
to California twenty-six years ago with his 
family after resigning from the navy, where 
he had served since his graduation from the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1880. 

Mr. Drake was identified with a number of 
large corporations, either as officer or director. 


succeeded as 


also a 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia makes a strong showing in its 
financial statement of March 29th with com- 
bined assets of $127,477,712 including cash on 
hand and in bank of $1,972,149; collateral 
loans, $8,274.493; bonds and stocks, $8,015,071; 
mortgages, $1,485,475 and ledger assets of the 
Insurance Department of the company amount- 
ing to $107,715,869. Deposits total $10,723, 
602 with capital of $2,000,000; surplus, $5,000, 
000 and undivided profits of $1,798,054. Trust 
funds aggregate $86,765,873 and collateral to 
corporate trusts, $18,984,893. 


A banking syndicate headed by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, the Na- 
tional City Bank and the Royal Bank of 
Canada has underwritten an acceptance 
credit to be granted to the Sugar Financ- 
ing and Export Company, a Cuban company 
formed by leading sugar and financial in- 
terests to assist Cuban growers. 

Holton. Davenport, a lawyer, has_ been 
chosen to head the trust department of 
the Dakota Trust & Savings Bank of Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 
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Janes C. DRAKE 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, Cal., one of the foremost bankers and financiers of the Pacific Coast 
and widely known in trust company circles, who died recently at the age of 63 
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Pittsburgh 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH. 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 





Acts in all trust capacities 
Trust accounts managed 


$90,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,700,000. 
Handles checking 
accounts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 
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A. B. WHITNEY 
Recently elected Vice-President in addition to Trust 


Officer of the Minneapclis Trust Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minr, 


LOS ANGELES 
TRUST SERVICE 


Trust Companies and Banks 
wishing Trust Business _trans- 
acted in Los Angeles or Southern 
California would do well to con- 
sider the exceptional equipment 
of the Trust Department of 


EGURITYTERcst 
& SAVINGS BAN 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL Tevet 


The great volume and wide scope of 
our Trust Business has enabled us to 
assemble a corps of specially trained 
men, to give to every detail of every 
estate or trust the skilled attention 
which successful administration re- 
quires. 
Assets over $98,000,000 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 





SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


The plan of co-operative advertising for 
bank and trust company business has been 
tried in a number of cities with varying suc 
cess. In New Orleans, the practicability and 
the tangible results to be obtained by trust 
companies uniting their advertising efforts has 
been demonstrated in a way that leaves no 
doubt. Somewhat more than a year ago the 
five leading trust companies decided upon com- 
mon action. The New Orleans Associated 
Banks’ Advertising Committee was formed 
and the program to be followed out was to 
build mutual good will among banks, spread 
the gospel of thrift and intelligent fiduciary 
banking; eliminate wasteful and undesirable 
advertising, economizing upon advertising ex- 
pense and to produce new business. 

Every Tuesday the representatives of the 
various trust companies in this association 
meet to compare notes and formulate plans. 
The newspaper advertising is conducted by 
reservation of space daily of about 450 lines, 
the texts alternating on various phases of trust 
and savings business. The expense of $12,000 
a year is pro-rated among the various trust 
companies in proportion to savings deposits. 
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Ghe 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 

fREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 












Resources 
$14,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 








CORPORATION DEPARTMENT OF A 
TRUST COMPANY 


trust companies of 





& The 





Detroit, because of 





= the concentration of their activities along fidu 





lines, have developed 





ciary an exceptionally 





efcient and expert service in various trust ca- 





pacities. This is indicated in the description 






f services rendered by the corporation de- 











booklet recently issued by that institution. This 
department has a managerial division, an in- 
solvency division and a service division. The 
managerial division acts as managing director 
individual and es- 
tates; as representative of creditors’ commit- 


tees; 





et er IAN 





























of businesses for owners 


supervises funds ad- 
vanced by stockholders and in general assists 
business units to bridge over financial difficul- 
ties. 


disbursement of 


jes ieee is et hls 














The Insolvency division acts as receiver 


ae 





f mercantile and manufacturing concerns and 
as trustee or 











custodian in 





bankruptcy; the 
Service division attends to transfers and regis- 
tration of securities; 
as trustee under 








retimet 





disburses dividends; acts 

mortgage, investigates and 

reports on properties and offers opportunities 

for investment in manufacturing and business 
ncerns, etc. 



























STOCK CLEARING CORPORATION 
BEGINS OPERATIONS 
The Stock Clearing Corporation organized 
to facilitate clearing of brokers’ bank loans 
m the New York Stock Exchange has for- 
mally commenced operations. 














In handling 
the bank loans at the Corporation the large 
New York banks and trust companies are 
provided with separate cages or booths for 








negotiating individual obligations at which 
representatives of such institutions are on 
] , 
duty. 












partment of the Detroit Trust Company in a 


FAIR COMPENSATION FOR BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 
Continued from page 399) 
many bankers can get the employees of his 
own institution to exert any worth while ef- 
fort in behalf of the institution, unless he 
pays in the shape of contests with cash 

prizes, etc.? 

Recently one of the large banks in the 
East sent out forty thousand letters thank- 
ing their depositors for their business and 
requesting that they write the names of 
three of their friends on the enclosed postal 
card, so that the bank might solicit their 
business. The bank received forty cards in 
with a total of about a hundred 
and the first two months 
opened seven accounts with a total initial 
deposit of about $350. If this is a fair 
test of depositor-interest then are not many 
bankers entertaining a pleasant illusion 
which had better be dispelled? 

There are many encouraging signs, how- 
ever, that show the tendency toward stand- 
ardization of banking practices, as in a num- 
ber of cities banks and trust companies 
have agreed on a scale of charges covering 
commercial and trust department 
of all kinds. 


return 


names within 


charges 


Why Not? 

Banking is one of the oldest and most 
honorable professions. In no other line of 
human endeavor are the elements of confi- 
dence and integrity so consistently enjoyed 
by those who have given a lifetime to the 
work. But, the new era of banking which 
we have just entered since the World War 
came upon us, will demand a reversal of 
many of our time-worn traditions. The 
handwriting is on the wall for those who are 
willing to read it. If banking is to fulfill its 


destiny to the utmost in SERVICE to hu- 
manity, it must 
business methods. 


adopt twentieth century 
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BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $5,000,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,000.00 


Aggregate Resources over $250,000,000.00 
President, STEPHEN BAKER ; First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 
UPTOWN OFFICE MAIN OFFICE QUEENSBORO OFFICE 
3] Union Square, New York City 40 Wall Street, New York City Jamaica, Long Island 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Fe 


CHARTERED 1799 


) 4 Systen 
eral Reserve System. 














THE “PENNSYLVANIA ZONE” IN A SAMPLE OF GOOD FIDUCIARY 
NEW YORK CITY ADVERTISING 


Just before the dawn of the 20th century, 











In view gilance that npat 

Mr. A. J. Cassatt, then president of the Penn- myst observe in connection with adv 
ylvania Railroad, made a decision that has  tising matter in order to avoid on 
affected New York City, New York State and members of the legal profession, it is of intet 
to greater or lesser degree, all of America est ft uote t van used by the New Je 
Mr. Cassatt was dissatisfied to see the great sey Title Gua ind Trust Company 
system of transportation, of which he was the lersevy City it licity literature ding 
head, halted a long distance from its logical *a< follows 
goal. He was not content to see the Eastern 
Terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
main at New Jersey and from his decision then YOUR WILL 
made, has sprung the busy, thriving center of e ili aaa 
industry and commerce which we know as the WILL-WRITING 
Pennsylvania Zone Ils a LAWYER’S Eusiness. 

In a booklet just being issued by the Manu ; vice 
facturers Trust Company of New York, this WILL-MAKING 
and much other historical data regarding the Is YOUR Business. 
growth of the Pennsylvania Zone is contained WILL-ADMINISTERING 
\bout the first indication of the upward move 
ment of trade into this cent r, the book states, Is OUR Business. 
was in 1902 when R. H. Macy & Company 
moved from 14th street, to their present loca- The above wording emphasizes the argu 
tion at 34th street and Broadway. In 1906, ments which trust companies desire to con 
Oscar Hammerstein, the impresario, opened the vey in advertising for estate business 


Manhattan Opera House on 34th street, adjoin- 
ing the Manhattan office of the Manufacturers 


- = TRUST DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED BY 
rac: Sppany CHATHAM & PHENIX NATIONAL 


In 1910, the present banking structure of the 


Manufacturers Trust Company was erected in ; Following th = imple os other large Na- 
the “Pennsylvania Zone.” This building is a tional banks in N« w York City the Chat- 
fine example of modern counting house archi- ham and Phenix National Bank has none 
tecture and its vaults are second to none in lished a trust department in accordance with 
beauty of design and substantial construction. the provisions f th Federal Reserve \ct 
In 1914, the present General Post Office was The department is in charge of Henry E. 
opened after expenditure of many millions of Ahern as trust officer, who has had many 
dollars. Among the prominent buildings which years of experience in trust department 
have been erected, is the Printing Crafts Build- work and who was until recently managing 


ing at the corner of 34th street and Eighth director of the Alien Property Custodian 
avenue; the Telephone Building on 36th street, Office in Washington. The new department 
the new Armion office building at 36th street is equipped to exercise all individual and 
and 7th ave., and the Pennsylvania Hotel. corporate trust functions, including those of 

A copy of the booklet can be obtained from executor, trustee, administrator, 


guardian, 
the Manufacturers Trust Company on request. 


registrar and transfer agent, trustee, etc. 
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—the Industrial Trust 


BRANCH offices in the principal centers throughout the state, and headquarters 
in Providence, equip the Industrial Trust for prompt and satisfactory service. 
Your first transaction with us will prove this to you. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST COMPANY 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
Main Offices: PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





EUGENE V. R. THAYER RESIGNS 
PRESIDENCY OF CHASE NATIONAL 
The Chase National Bank of New York 

recently announced that, owing to ill health, 
the resignation of Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of the bank for the past three years, was 
accepted with regret. Albert H. Wiggin, who 
became chairman of the board when Mr. 
Thayer was elected president, has resumed the 
office of president. 

Mr. Thayer will not engage in active busi- 
ness until his health is restored, but mean- 
while will have his office with the Chicago 
Junction Railway & Union Stockyards Com- 
pany, at 25 Broad street, of which company 
he has been a vice-president for many years. 
Mr. Thayer will continue as a director of the 
Chase National Bank. 

Mr. Thayer started his busiriess career with 
the firm of Curtis & Sanger, of Boston. In 
1907 he succeeded his father as trustee of the 
Nathaniel Thayer estate. Prior to 1909 he be- 
came a director of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railroad, a director of the American 
Trust Company and a director of the Second 
National Bank of Boston, the New England 
Trust Company and the Old Colony Trust 
Company. 





A GREATER BANK FOR GREATER 
NASHVILLE 


The American National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been consolidated with the Cum- 
berland Valley National Bank and in order to 
render also trust and investment services the 
American Trust Company and the American 
National Securities Company have been or- 
ganized as associated institutions, representing 
aggregate resources of $30,000,000. The com- 
bined banks will be known as the American 
National Bank which has capital of $1,500,000, 
surplus and profits of $1,000,000. The Ameri- 
can Trust Company will maintain its identity 
although an integral part of the bank. E. R. 
Burr is vice-president in charge of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company and V. I. Witherspoon is 
secretary and trust officer. 


The many friends of Mr. Walter F. Albert- 
sen, vice-president of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank of New York, will be pleased 
to learn that he has been restored to complete 
health following a recent serious operation. 

Victor Schoepperle, assistant general sales 
manager of the National City Company, of 
New York, has been elected an assistant vice- 
president of the company. 


THE FEDERAL TITLE AND TRUST CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





Capital, Surplus an 





Cc. W. KLEIN, President 
MAX SOLOMON, Vice-Fres. 


d Profits - - - 








OFFICERS 


W. W. POTTS, Vice-President and Treasurer 
W. F. WAXENFELTER, Sec’y and Ass’t Treas. 


FRANK N, TIMPANO. Mgr. Foreign Dept. 














In order to stimulate an exchange of 
advertising literature among trust com- 
panies and savings banks, Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine has inaugurated a so- 
called “Exchange Directory.” The follow- 
ing trust companies have expressed wil- 
lingness to exchange advertising literature, 
including booklets, folders, statement 
cards, etc. 


ARKANSAS 
Little Bock.—Southern Trust Company. J.C 
Conway, Secretary. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.—Guaranty Trust & Savinres 
Bank. F, A. Stearns, Publicity Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
sank. 
Los Angeles.—Security Trust & Savings 
Bank. Clarence A. Lyman, Pub. Manager. 
Los Angeles.—Title Insurance and Trust 
Company. Laurence Macomber, Publicity 
Manager. 

Sacramento.—Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank. 
Ralph P. Anderson, Advertising Manager. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Britain.—The Commercial Trust Com- 

pany. J. C. Loomis, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington.—The Equitable Trust Company, 
Richard Reese, Vice-pres. 
Wilmington.—Security Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company. John S. Rossell, President. 
HAWAII 
Wilo.— Security Trust Company, R. Massard, 
Advertising Manager. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago.—Chicago Trust Company, F. O. 
Birney, Vice-president. 
Chicago.—-Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
Matthew G. Pierce, New Bus. Dept. 
Chicago.—The Northern Trust Company 
Louis A. Bowman, Manager New Business 
Department. 
Chicago.—Central Trust Co. of Illinois. Louis 
E. Delson, Publicity Manager. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans.—Hibernia Rank & Trust Co 
W. H. Pleasants, Publicity Department. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore.—Continental Trust 
W. J. Casey, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Maryland Trust Company. Car- 

roll Van Ness, Vice-president. 
Baltimore.—Union Trust Company. M. H 
Grape, Vice-president. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.—Commonwealth Trust Company. R. 
F. Nichols, Assistant Treasurer. 
Boston.-_The New England Trust Company. 
Chas. E. Nott, Secretary. 
Boston.—Old Colony Trust Company. E. H. 
Kittredge, Advertising Manager. 
Boston.—Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany. George E. Goodspeed, Treasurer. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—Union Trust Company, Advertising 
Department. 














Company. 











MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—The Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company. J. W. Groves, Asst. Cashier. 
Minneapolis. The Midland National Bank 

L. L. D. Stark, Advertising Manager. 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Trust Company, 
H. V. Bruchholz, Secretary. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


ADVERTISING EXCHANGE DIRECTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 





MISSOURI 
St. Louis.—Mercantile Trust Company. Gaty 
Pallen, Manager Publicity Department 
St. Louis— Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany. G. Prather Knapp, Mgr. of Pub. 
St. Louis.—St. Louis Union Trust Company. 
Herbert M. Morgan, Asst. Vice-president 
Kansas City.—Commerce Trust Company. F 
M. Staker, Advertising Manager. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark.—Fidelity Union Trust Company. 
Frank T. Allan, Vice-President and Pub- 
licity Manager. 
Trenton.—The Mechanics’ National Bank 
Cc. K. Withers, Trust Officer. 
NEW YORE 
New York.—bPGankers’ Trust Company. J.H 
Levis Manager Advertising Vepartment 
Wew York—The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany. B. S. Mantz, Treasurer. 


New York.—Empire Trust Company. Pau] 
H. Hudson, Assistant Secretary 
New York.—The Equitable Trust Company 


Arthur De Bebian, Publicity Manager. 
New York.—Guaranty Trust Company. F. H 
Sisson, Vice-president. 
New York.—Metropolitan Trust Company 
E. F. Van Lear 
New York.—United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company. Henry L. Servoss, Vice-president 
New York.—American Bankers’ Association 
5 Nassau Street. Library. 
Rochester.—Union Trust Company. A. J 
Meyer, Teller. 
Utica.—Utica Trust & Deposit Company 
Graham Coventry, Secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem.— Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. E. L. Starr, Publicity Manager 
OHIO 
Akron.—The Peoples Savings and Trust Co 
D. S. Knowlton, Mgr. New Bus. Dept. 
Cincinnati. The Union Savings Bank & Trust 
Company. Edgar Stark, Trust Officer. 
Cleveland.—The Cleveland Trust Company 
Cleveland.—The Guardian Savines & Trust 
Company. Arthur C. Rogers, Manager of 
Publicity. 
OREGON 
Portland.—Title and Trust Company. A. L 
Grutze, Trust Officer. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Commercia! Trust Company. 
S. A. Crozer, Vice-president. 
Pittsburgh.—Fidelity Title & Trust Company 
T. R. Robinson, Acting Auditor. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Sumter.—The Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 
R. A. Bradham, President. 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond.—Virginia Trust Company. H. W. 
Jackson, President. 


WASHINGTON 


Spokane.—Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. R. L. Rutter, President. 

Spokane—Union Trust Company. J. H. 
Tatsch, Manager Publicity Department. 

Tacoma.—Puget Sound Bank & Trust Co 
Chas. S. Lyons, Trust Officer. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee.—First Wisconsin Trust Company 
Commercial Service Department. 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORY 


Honolulu.—Hawaiian Trust Company. J. R 
Galt, Treasurer. 

Honolulu.—Trent Trust Company. Se @. 

Heiser, Jr., Treasurer. 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ** Trust Company Laws’”’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE RE- 


VIEWED AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES 


OF A LEGAL NATURE, ARKSING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST 
COMPANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


VALIDITY OF VOLUNTARY TRUST 
(Independent advice unnecessary to sus- 
tain deed, but lack thereof may be con 
sidered, with other evidence, as grounds 
to set it aside.) 


It was at one time thought to be fatal to the 
validity of a voluntary trust, where it did not 
contain the power to revocation, that the set- 
tlor did not have independent legal advice in 
its preparation. This idea has little support 
under the authorities today, but two recent 
decisions show that it is a matter which must 
be borne in mind, and out of precaution it 
would seem to be the better course for a trust 
company to assure itself that independent ad- 
vice has been had. 

A trust company is interested in the broad- 
est possible way that instruments under which 
it acts shall be criticized to the teast possib‘e 
extent and be free from the delays, cost, and 
annoyances of litigation. This is not a mat- 
ter of its legal liability, but a question of 
business policy in creating a feeling of confi- 
dence in the trust relation as carried on by the 
trust company. 

The fact that such independent legal advice 
is obtained is also in line with the efforts of 
trust companies to maintain friendly relations 
with members of the Bar and to show that 
they are not endeavoring to occupy a field of 
effort which conflicts with the highest ideals 
of the legal profession, but, on the contrary, 
its activities are helpful to the carrying out of 
such ideals. 

One of the recent cases referred to as show- 
ing the importance of independent advice is 
Whiteside vs. Verity (269 Fed. 227). This was 
a suit to set aside a trust deed on the ground 
that the grantor thereof, a woman, did not 
understand that she could not revoke the trust 
deed and because she acted on the advice of 
her brothers and other members of the family 
and had no independent legal advice. The 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th 
Circuit, however, held that the fact that the 
trust deed contained no power of revocation 
and that the grantor was not cautioned to that 
effect before she signed, is not of itself suffi- 
cient to invalidate the deed, but this was one 
of several other facts which might be consid- 
ered as grounds for setting the deeds aside. 

The other case referred to is Ludlam vs. 
Ludlam (194 N. Y. App. Div. 411). This was 
an action by the grantor of a trust deed to 
have it set aside and the trust property re- 
turned to her on the ground that, while the 
deed did not contain a provision for revoca- 
tion, she understood that it could be revoked 
at the end of three years. It is recited in the 
opinion that the trust deed was drawn by an 
attorney who was at the time an officer of the 
trust company, originally appointed as trustee 
thereof. The trust officer gave testimony that 
the deed was executed after many consulta- 
tions at which the grantor was informed that 
the trust was irrevocable and as she was about 
to be married, that she concluded that it was 
a wise act to put her property in trust as a 
protection to herself. The Court stated that 
it was difficult to see any reason why the testi- 
mony of the trust officer should have been 
disbelieved, and the deed was sustained. 

Although the opinions in the cases above re- 
viewed both sustained the trust deeds in ques- 
tion against attack, they show the advisability 
of every precaution. 

It would seem to the writer that it would 
be a commendable precaution for trust com- 
panies to insist upon a letter signed by the 
grantor or by an independent attorney and the 
grantor jointly showing that the grantor had 
read and thoroughly understood the provi- 
sions of the trust deed, that it did not con- 
tain power of revocation and had obtained in- 
dependent legal advice in connection with the 
creation of the trust in the exact form sub- 
mitted to the trust company. 








INHERITANCE TAXES 


(An association incorporated for the 
benefit of members of a family is not 
exempt from inheritance tax with respect 
to property passing to it.) 


A very interesting phase of inheritance or 
transfer taxes is disclosed in the recent de- 
cision of Matter of Beekman (114 N. Y. Misc. 
73). The Beekman Family Association was 
incorporated under the New York Membership 
Corporation Law about 1910 by seven mem- 
bers of the Beekman family including Gerard 
Beekman, who was a bachelor and who died 
in 1918. According to the articles of associa- 
tion, membership was limited to “all lineal 
descendants of William Beekman, who became 
in 1647 a resident of New Amsterdam, now 
New York City, when approved by a concur- 
ring vote of not less than five (5) directors.” 
The objects of the corporation are: To pay 
the expenses of preparatory and professional 
education for members of the Beekman fam- 
ily; to furnish pecuniary aid; to receive and 
hold, collect and preserve family portraits, 
heirlooms of the Beekman family; to main- 
tain burial lots and to support and maintain 
and educate a person or persons other than a 
member or members of the Beekman family, 
as expressly authorized by the by-laws of the 
corporation and concurring vote of directors. 

Gerard Beekman made a bequest to this as- 
sociation and the question before the Surro- 
gate’s Court was whether such bequest was 
subject to transfer tax. It was argued that the 
objects of the association were educational, 
historical and benevolent, and, therefore, it 
was a charitable organization and transfers to 
it should be exempt from tax. The Surrogate, 
however, overruled these contentions and held 
the bequest not to be exempt. The Court could 
see no reason why the directors of the asso- 
ciation, if they so wished, could not apply the 
property to the education of the nearest rela- 
tive of the deceased. 


SAVING OF TAXATION BY CREATION OF 
TRUSTS 


(The creation of a trust to lessen Fed- 
eral tax liability is not an evasion of the 
law.) 


A recent decision by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of Texas 
in the case of Weeks vs. Sibley (269 Fed. 155) 
is of considerable interest. The court holds 
that the transference of a going business to 
trustees in order to lessen or avoid taxes im- 
posed under the Federal income, excess prof- 
its and stamp tax laws, is the exercise of a 
lawful right and not an evasion of the law. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 





Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
Company 
Limited 
Capital Paid-up - - - §$ 1,500,000 


Reserve - - - - - = 1,600,000 
Assets under Administration, 88,900,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon Regina London, Eng. 











This and other recent cases are creating in- 
creased interest in the form of trusts treated 
in the book; “Trust Estates as Business Com- 
panies,” a new edition of which will be dis- 
tributed in May of this year. 


POWER OF TRUSTEE 


The Supreme Court of Alabama holds that 
as a trustee is clothed with full legal title, un- 
less restricted by the terms of the trust, the 
trustee may convey or assign or encumber the 
trust estate so far as third persons are con- 
cerned. If the beneficiary of the trust is in- 
jured, he must resort to the Court of Equity 
for relief (Town of Carbon Hill vs. Marks, 
86 So. 903). This, of course, does not ob- 
viate the necessity of authority in the trustee 
to encumber the estate, so far as the beneficiary 
is concerned. Unless the trustee has some im- 
pelling reason such as saving the trust estate, 
the consent of the beneficiary should be se- 
cured, or application should be made to the 
court for authority for such action. What may 
be questioned and set aside by the courts and 
what is a safe course for the trust company 
to take, are not always the same thing. 
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COLLECTION OF NOTES 
(Dubious character of a_ customer's 
business may debar a bank from recover- 
ing on notes discounted for his benefit.) 

The recent decision of Security Bank & 
Trust Company vs. Geary (185 N. Y. Supp. 
476), shows how a bank, to be on the safe side, 
must exercise a certain police power over the 
business of its customers. In other words, its 
participation in the customer’s affairs requires 
a knowledge of his business and if that knowl- 
edge shows, or should show that the custom- 
er’s transactions are not valid; the bank may 
be so far implicated that the effect from 
wrongful acts of the customer will be imputed 
to the bank. In this case, it appears that a 
merchant at Port Henry, New York, signed 
four notes and delivered them to the agent of 
a concern which agreed to increase his busi- 
ness by at least $10,000 within a year. The 
notes and the contract were all printed on a 
single sheet of paper, and there was nothing 
to indicate that the notes were to be detached. 
They were, however, detached and discounted 
at the plaintiff’s bank in Memphis, Tenn. It 
turned out that the actions of the business get- 
ting concern were fraudulent and when the 
bank attempted to collect the notes, the court 
held that the bank was not a holder in due 
course and could not recover. 

The court said in part: “The president of 
plaintiff knew the nature of the business con- 
ducted by the payee; knew that it was engaged 
in accelerating the trade of country mer- 
chants; knew that the trade was to be in- 
creased by displaying an automobile before the 
eyes of the innocent country folk; and knew 
that notes given were the products of such 
undertaking. He might well have suspected 
from the dubious character of this business 
that the payee was engaged in a scheme to 
collect money by means of notes fraudulently 
obtained or fraudulently discounted.” 


SELF-LIQUIDATING GOLD NOTES 

Every collateral trust gold note issued 
by the Continental Guaranty Corporation 
of New York has been punctually met at 
maturity without renewal and 36.6 per cent. 
of all such notes which matured in 1920 
were paid by the corporation before due 
with the holders’ consent. Pre-payments to 
date this year have been at substantially the 
Same rate up to March 31, 1921, banks and 
trust companies have purchased in excess 
of $112,000,000, 


The Citizens Commercial Trust Company 
of Buffalo has received authority to change 
its title to “Citizens Trust Company.” 
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Which Do You Prefer? 


“Service” 
or 
“Attention” ? 


A combination of both, sincerely 
applied, is our aim in handling 
enaiia B/L drafts, i. e., “Atten- 
tive-Service” — attention which is 
constant until the draft is paid; 
service which tries to fulfill every 
requirement of the name. 


You gain by routing your Memphis 
collections direct, and to the 


“| ay”. 


Union & PLANTERS 


Bank & Trust COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


In business over 51 years 





MISCELLANEOUS 

The American Bankers’ Association is urg- 
ing the adoption of a legislative provision in 
Texas which will prevent irresponsible per- 
sons in that State from making misleading use 
of the titles “bank” or “trust company.” 

The Georgia Bankers’ Association is rais- 
ing funds among its members on the basis of 
50 cents per $1,000 capital and surplus of each 
to conduct a State-wide co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign to stress the importance of 
people carrying money in the bank instead of 
in the pocket or elsewhere. 

Demoralized trade conditions prevailing in 
India are directly reflected in the American 
business situation, the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York points out in the April 
number of its magazine, Commerce Monthly. 
Until India, the largest consumer of cotton 
piece goods, recovers her purchasing power 
little improvement can be expected in the cur- 
rent depression affecting the American cotton 
crop and affiliated industries. 

The New Orleans Bank and Trust Com- 
pany is being organized in New Orleans, 
La., with capital of $500,000 and surplus of 
$125,000. 
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THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


$750,000 .00 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 


Resources over - - 


O. T. Wartne, President F 
HEELY 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 

DeWitt Husse tt. Sec'y and Treas. 


Aucustus V. 





BANKERS CONVENTION CALENDAR 
2 he Se 


May 2-7—Executive Council, A. Pine- 

hurst, N. C. 

10-11—Mississippi, Vicksburg. 

10-12—Texas, San Antonio. 

12-13—Tennessee, Nashville. 

13-14—-New Jersey, Atlantic City 

17-18—Maryland, Atlantic City, N. J. 

17-18—Missouri, St. Louis. 

19-20—Kansas, Topeka. 

19-21—Alabama, Birmingham. 

May 24-25—Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 

May 24-26—North Carolina, Greensboro. 

May 25-27—Pennsylvania, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 26-28—California, Santa Barbara. 

June 2-3—Reserve City Bankers’ Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

June 7-8—lowa, Des Moines. 

June 9-10—Illinois, Chicago. 

June 10-11—New England, Swampscott, Mass. 

June 10-11—Washington, Tacoma. 

June 15-16—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

June 16-18—Virginia, Hot Springs. 

June 21-22—South Dakota, Yankton. 

June 23-24—Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

June 23-25—New York, Atlantic City, N. J. 

June 29-30—North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

July 19-22—American Institute of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


3anking, 


organization insure efficient service 
$9,000 ,000.00 
OFFICERS 
. Invinc WaALsa, 
Asst. Sec'y-Treas. 
H. Kuirsy, 
Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Secretary 
Asst. Treas. 


Vice-President 
ADELE 


H. Douctas Davis, Asst 
Russert C. DoeRINnGER, 


August 5-6—Montana, Helena. 
August 24-25—Kentucky, Louisville. 
September 1—Delaware, Rehoboth. 
September 9-10—New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
September 9-10—W yoming, Sheridan. 
October 3-8—American Bankers’ 
Los Angeles, Cal 
November—Arizona, Castle Hot Springs. 


Association, 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF NEW YORK 
The April 


Corn Exchange 


ist statement of the 
New York shows 
with resources of 
surplus of $17,363,442 
liabilities. Among the chief 
Cash, $28,368,506; Checks on 
$16,760,155: U. S. Government 
securities, $48,702,603; loans to individuals 
$26,528,751; bonds, $25,- 
$59,403,702; bonds; mort- 
gages and real estate, $900,360, and bank- 
ing houses $3,742,343. 


financial 
Bank of 
deposits of $192,295,630 
$209,659,073, leaving 
over deposit 
items are: 
other banks, 


and corporations, 


252,648; loans, 


E. H. Haverstock has been elected secretary 
of the Commerce Trust Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. He was formerly assistant sec- 
retary and trust officer of the Exchange Trust 
Company of Tulsa, Okla. 


The oldest and largest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
More than One Million Dollars 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
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A 


real foreign 
travel service 


with our letter of credit 


N addition to what The Equitable’s Letter of Credit 

will mean to your customers in safety, convenience 

and economy when they go abroad, it will entitle them to 
the following unusual service: 


Help in arranging itineraries, securing passport vises, pur- 
chasing steamship and railroad tickets, securing hotel accom- 
modations, arranging motor, airplane and sightseeing trips 
and obtaining reliable shopping information. 


We have established in our Paris Office a Foreign 
Travel Service Bureau, in charge of an experienced 
travel man. He and his staff will make your customers’ 
European travel easier and more enjoyable. 

We are furnishing to banks our Letter of Credit, bear- 
ing their own imprint. With the Letter of Credit we 
supply a Letter of Indication, Traveler’s Code and 
Traveler’s Primer, the latter also bearing the imprint of 
the local bank. 

For further information address our Foreign Travel 
Department, 37 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Total Resources over COLONIALOFFICE 
$300, 000,000 222 Broadway 


London—3 King William St., E. C. 4 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


Paris—23 Rue de la Paix 


Our Foreign Travel Service 
will save business men 
much time andtrouble, Our 
London and Paris Offices 
will gladly supply them 
with trade, credit and 
other information, 
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Over One Billion 
Dollars 


of policy holders’ money 
has been invested by the 
Insurance Companies of 
the United States and 
Canada, in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


of the type we have 
negotiated for our clients 
for 


Fifty Years Without a Loss 


They are an ideal trust 
investment. We will 
gladly send you particu- 
lars without obligation. 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


Farm Mortcace BANKERS 
KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Lewistown, Mont. _ Calgary, Alta. 


DEFENDING FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKING 

(Continued from page 368) 
been called a “commodity panic” upon an 
improper functioning of the Federal Reserve 
system. There are still others who, having 
recently failed to procure direct assistance 
from the Federal Treasury, have tried and 
will continue to try to procure amendments to 
the Federal Reserve Act designed solely to 
benefit them as a class at the cost, perhaps, 
of sacrificing principles upon which the wel- 
fare of the country as a whole must depend. 
While these bills were not passed by the last 
Congress, nevertheless they are bills, some of 
which it may be expected will be introduced at 
some later session of Congress. 

Enlightened Public Opinion 

The only way in which such bills can be 
fairly considered by Congress is in the light 
of a fair and unprejudiced public sentiment 
either for or against them. The education of 
the public as a whole in the operations of the 
Federal Reserve system, the principles for 
which it stands, and the purposes for which it 
was organized, is the necessary prerequisite to 
the formation of that public sentiment. There 
is no more direct or surer means of accom- 
plishing that education than by the conscien- 
tious study and affirmative efforts of the bank- 
ers, who have a direct and intimate point of 
contact with the people at large, to see that 
those matters are so fairly and simply pre- 
sented to them that they will of their own ac- 
cord recognize the propriety of interposing 
their objections to any legislation which might 
arise out of selfish or local ambitions, or which 
may be intended solely to benefit certain re- 
stricted classes of production or industry with- 
out regard to the interest of all classes alike. 

do & 

Maurice F. Bayard, who was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty National Bank of New 
York prior to the recent merger of that 
bank with the New York Trust Company, 
died recently at his home. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
named as trustee under agreement dated 
March 1, 1921, given to secure an issue of 
$2,000,000 Rolls-Royce of America, Inc., 8 
per cent. Sinking Fund Gold Notes due March 
1, 1931. 

The House of the Minnesota legislature has 
passed an amendment granting State banks 
having sufficient capital, authority to establish 
trust departments. 

During 1920 the United States sold goods in 
Canada to the value of $930,000,000, while 
Canada sold goods valued at $600,000,000 in 
the United States. 


Flee eae eal 
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BUSINESS REVOLVES 
AROUND THESE BANKS 


Chicago is the center of the country’s greatest 
activity. Various and indispensable areher contri- 
butions to the wealth and enterprise of the nation. 
As varied-as are this city’s activities so are the 
services of 
The Continental and 
Commercial Banks 

We invite you to communicate or consult with 
us on all matters of commercial and foreign bank- 
ing, Savings, trusts, investment securities, trade 
information. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Invested Capital over 55 Million Dollars 
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Co-operation 
in Banking 


OR a period of thirty-eight 
years The Seaboard National 
Bank has been co-operating 

with merchants and manufacturers 
by assisting and advising them re- 
garding financial matters. 

By practical co-operation we have 
endeavored to render during this 
period a real banking service that 
would meet the particular require- 
ments of every depositor. 


We shall be pleased to discuss this 
complete financial Service with you. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resources over Seventy-one Million Dollars 





NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF 
GUARANTY CLUB OF NEW YORK 


Apparently 


every record for large at- 
tendance at social functions tendered either 
by banking associations or of the staffs of 
banks or trust companies, was eclipsed by 
the big army of men and women who at- 
tended the recent ninth annual banquet, April 
2d, of the Guaranty Club of New York, 
composed of employees of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. Those who remembered 
the first annual function of this club nine 
years ago had a visible demonstration of 
wonderfully this trust company has 
grown in its personnel, The approximately 
2,500 members of the club, not only oc- 
cupied every available space in the largest 
banquet hall in New York City—in the Com- 
modore Hotel—but required reservation of 
adjoining assembly halls and galleries. 


how 


This gathering was remarkable, not only 
for its huge proportions, but also because 
of the democratic atmosphere and pro- 
nounced spirit of fraternity which charac- 
terize the “Guaranty family.” It is this 
fellowship and cordiality, consistently fos- 
tered by the Guaranty management and 
which is in evidence during working hours 


Ge World Today ® 


Sy Wm. Rhodes Hervey 
Vice-President Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 





If bankers will furnish their clients who are com- 
ing to Los Angeles or other points in Southern 
California with cards of letters of introduction to 
the officers of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank they will be aided in- establishing their 
financial home and through this-connection will 
make their stay, whether for a short orJong period, 
a pleasant one in many ways. This bank not only 

rovides a large departmental banking service, 
including a complete Trust Department, but it is 
also in a position to render services to visitors 
outside of banking functions. 


They will be put in touch with those who can 
readily aid them in obtaining a home,.which is of 
the greatest importance on account.of the housing 
situation, and will supply them with guided and 
maps of the city and automobile routes in Southern 
California. 


The officers of this bank will be glad to ex- 
tend every possible courtesy to the friends 
and patrons of bankers in every community 
in the United States. 


Brst National Bank 


Le les Trust 
of Los Angeles & and. Bank 


as well as in times of social relaxation, that 
constitutes one of the best assets of this, 
the biggest trust company in the world. 

The general impression that in great finan- 
cial or business organizations there is a 
tendency of impersonal aloofness between 
officers and employees, was quite disproven 
by the genuine warmth of the acclaim which 
greeted the modest president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Charles H. Sabin, when he was 
introduced as the first speaker of the even- 
ing by Toastmaster John D. Brophy, presi- 
dent of the club. Mr. Sabin’s brief but well 
chosen felicitations were cordially received 
as were the remarks of the next speaker, 
W. C. Potter, the chairman of the board. 
To former Governor Alfred E. Smith fell the 
oratorical honors of the evening. Messages 
of greeting were received and read by the 
toastmaster from the staffs of the Guaranty 
Trust Company branches abroad, including 
the London, Paris, Brussels, Liverpool and 
Constantinople offices. 


The First National Bank of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has issued an interesting and at- 
tractively illustrated booklet commemorat- 
ing fifty years of service by that bank. 
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NEARLY 2,500 EMPLOYEES AND OFFICIALS OF THE GUARANTY Trust CoMPANY OF NEW YorRK ATTENDED THE RECENT NINTH 
ANNUAL 3ANQUET OF THE GUARANTY CLuB HeELp AprRIL 2, 1921, AT Hotret COMMODORE. s FuNctTION BROUGHT 
THE LArGEstT SoctAL ASSEMBLY OF BANK AND Trust COMPANY EMPLOYEES ON RECORD 
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Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 


existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 


banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits ... . 
Deposits, December 29, 1920 ... . 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO APPOINTED 

EXECUTOR 
Bank of Chicago has been ap- 
executor and trustee of the estate of 
Charles R. Horrie, who died in February, leav- 
ing an estate valued at about $300,000. One- 
half of the estate goes to the widow and the 
balance is trusteed to the bank for the benefit 
of relatives. Mr. Horrie was a_ successful 
merchant and organized the Hyde Park State 
Jank. 

The State Bank of Chicago has had plans 
drawn for a 21-story bank and office building, 
to cost $3,500,000 and which will supplant the 
present Woman's Temple at La Salle and 
Monroe streets. The building will front 190 
feet on La Salle and 98 feet on Monroe and 
will have about 425 offices. 

The officers of the State Bank of Chicago 
gave a dinner recently at the Union League 
Club in honor of C. Edward Carlson, one of 
its vice-presidents, who has served the bank 
continuously for 25 years. 


The State 


pomted 





A. J. Maynard has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Grand Rapids Trust 
Company and Savings Bank and of the Grand 
Rapids National Bank of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


$25,000,000 
$224,000,000 





ADVANTAGE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE SERVICE 


Now that Congress 


to be 


is in session and impor 
tant new laws are 
affecting tariff, 
roads, Federal R 
merce, the advisability of 
panies as well as 


considered and enacted 
revenue, labor, rail 
and Interstate Com 
} banks and trust com 
business corporations main 


$a + 
taxes, 


SCT Ve 


taining close touch with Congressional affairs 
is obvious. The legislation projected will hav 


a vital bearing upon bank and trust company 


business, status of fiduciaries in tax matters, 
dividend policy, selling plans, buying sched- 
ules, accounting basis and borrowings at the 
bank. 


Anticipating the need for quick and complete 
information the Corporation Trust Company 
of New York has established a special Con- 
gressional Legislative This service is 
developed through experts and men experi- 
enced in following up legislative matters with 
special relation to the needs of subscribers. 


service. 


William J. Vaught, who until recently 
represented the National City Company ot 
New York, in Nebraska, has been appointed 
manager of the bond department of 
First Trust Company of Lincoln, 
ka. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1200000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


JOHN W. MARSHALL 


$2,895,000 
OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 
ViICE-PREs. ARTHUR C. GIBSON SECRETARY 


ANDREW P,. SPAMER - 
H. H. M. LEE 

JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 


20 ViICE-PRES 

- 30 VICE-PREs. 

4TH VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 
GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ROLAND L. MILLER 

ALBERT P. STROBEL 


CLARENCE B. TUCKER 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE 


ad * - CASHIER 
° - ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 
WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 


SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER JOHN W 





BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 


MARSHALL 





APPOINTED TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


Following are among the latest announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust companies 
and National banks of New York City as 
transfer agents, registrars, trustees under cor- 
porate indentures, etc. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
named trustee under prior lien and refunding 
mortgage of the Cincinnati Gas & 
Company dated January 1, 
cure an authorized issue of $50,000,000 par 
forty-year sinking fund gold bonds; 
trustee under agreement dated March 1, 1921, 
given to secure an issue of $2,000,000 Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., 8 per cent. sinking 
fund gold notes due March 1, 1931. 

The Guaranty Trust Company announces the 
following recent appointments: transfer agent 
of stock of Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation ; transfer agent of common 
stock of the General Syndicate, Inc.; registrar 
for recent increase in capital stock of Armour 
& Company; registrar of stock of the Darco 
Corporation; trustee under Thomas Healy in- 
denture of mortgage dated March 15, securing 
authorized issue of $250,000 par value first 
mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds due March 
15, 1931; trustee under the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, indenture dated March 15, 
1921, securing authorized issue of $25,000,000 
par value 2 year 7 per cent. gold notes, due 
March 15, 1923; trustee under Louisiana and 
Arkansas Railway Company equipment trust 
agreement dated February 1, 1921, securing 
authorized issue of 6 per cent. equipment notes. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the shares of stock 
of the Market Street Railway Company of 
San Francisco and transfer agent for the stock 
of the Atlantic Petroleum Corporation. 


Electric 
1921, given to se- 


value 


United States Mortgage and Trust Com 
pany has been appointed transfer agent of the 
common and preferred stock of the Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad Company. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the capital stock of 
the American-Palestine Company. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has been appointed trustee of the mortgage 
securing an issue of $7,000,000 Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company first mortgage 7% per 
cent. gold bonds. 

The Irving National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent and registrar of the 
Garfield Trade Finance Corporation of New 
York. 

The Chase National Bank has been appointed 
trustee for the $6,000,000 debenture note issue 
of the Invincible Oil Corporation. 

The National Bank of Commerce has been 
appointed registrar of the capital stock of the 
Atlantic Petroleum Corporation of Tulsa, 
Okla. The authorized capital of the corpora- 
tion is 280,000 shares with a par value of $25 
each. 

The American Exchange National Bank has 
been appointed trustee for the new $1,000,000 
twenty-five-year general mortgage 7% per cent. 
gold bonds, series A, due March 1, 1946, of 
the Denver Gas & Electric Light Company. 

The Garfield National Bank has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the common and 
preferred stock of the Aubry Sisters Corpora- 
tion. 


John J. Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, has been 
appointed to the committee on policy of the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 







































NET DEPOSITS. . 


Forty-three cans Kc in ae York City 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


INTERNATIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK 
OPENS 

Important banking 

terests of the 


and trust 
country are 


company in- 


actively associated 


with the newly organized International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, Inc., which opened for business 
April 18th. This organization promises to 


become a most important factor in developing 
the business of financing our foreign trade by 
means of acceptances and broadening the open 
discount market. Paul M. Warburg, 
a member of the Federal Reserve 
the board of directors. 
under supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board with fully subscribed capital of $15.,- 
000,000, a considerable proportion of which 
has been taken by foreign interests. 

Among stockholding interests are: 
Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & Company; New 
comb Carlton, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company; Walter E. 
dent of the Corn Exchange 
Seger, president of the 
or I 
& Company ; 
iam Skinner 


formerly 
Board, heads 
The bank will operate 


Felix M 


Frew, presi- 
Bank; Charles B. 
United States Rubber 
Shearman of W. R. 
William Skinner of Will- 
& Sons and H. Sonne of Huth & 


vawrence R. 


Grace 


Company; Daniel G. Wing, president of the 
First National Bank, Boston; Phillip Stock 
ton, president of the Old Colony Trust Com- 


pany, Boston; J. R. McAllister, president of the 
National Bank, Philadelphia; Emory 
W. Clark, president of the First and Old De- 
troit National Bank, Detroit; F. H. Goff, 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, and Thomas H. West, Jr., president 
of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence 


Franklin 


Although 


Buffalo has been particularly 
free 


bank holdups the Marine Trust 
Company of that city is taking extra precau- 
tions by having its special officers, 
and employees instructed in revolver 
practice. A special target range has been 
established at the Cold Spring Branch buiid- 
ing. 


from 


messen- 
gers 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS..... 









$15,000,000 
. $170,000,000 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 
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A. MCKENNA 
d As sistant Cashier of the Seaboard 
| Bank of New York 


meeting of the board of di- 
Seaboard National Bank of 
New York, Alexander A. McKenna 
elected assistant cashier. 

Mr. McKenna was 
City 


ALEXANDER 
Recs ntly electe 
Nat 








At a recent 
rectors of the 






was 






born in New York 
ection with the Seaboard 
1909. He has served in various 
bank and during the 
two years has had charge of the 
curities department. He 
Seaboard Club, and 
Institute of Banking 


The 





and his contr 





began in 





capacities in the past 





bank’s se- 
is president of the 
member of the American 










stockholders of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank have ratified the proposition 
of the board of directors to increase the 





capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
214 Broadway 


BANK for those who 

produce and distribute, 
and for banking houses en- 
gaged in financing the com- 
mercial life of the nation. 


lA 


SLOSS 


OSS) 


Established 1856 


Sare Deposir VAULTS 


LENGTH OF SERVICE RECORDS AT 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL 

“Old Bullion,” as the Chemical 
Bank of New York is sometimes termed be- 
cause of its payment of specie during the 
Civil War period, has four men who have 
been with the bank for more than fifty years 


National 


and who were with the bank ten years be- 
fore the present president, Percy H. Johns- 
ton, was born. John F. Flaacke, transfer 
clerk, entered the Chemical fifty years ago 
as the twenty-eighth clerk. Frederic W. 
Stevens, a director, has served continuously 
for fifty years. The directors recently cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. 
Stevens’ election and presented him with a 
handsomely engrossed testimonial. 

Edward P. Brown, bookkeeper, joined the 
Chemical force fifty-four years ago as mes- 
senger. Francis Halpin, vice-president, has 
completed fifty-one years of service with 
the bank. Mr. Halpin will retire at an early 
date as will also Mr. The Chemi- 
cal recently announced the retirement on 
pay of the following faithful clerks 
have served the bank on an average of 
forty-seven years: A. A. Firth, D. P. John- 
son, E. R. Laury, C. H. Wessells, Henry 
Moore and O. B. Garthwaite. 
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NEW BRANCH FOR MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 

The Manhattan Company of New York has 
established a new branch office at 44 Grand 
street, Maspeth, Queens County, N. Y. The 
bank conducts branches also at Union Square, 
Manhattan and at Jamaica, Long Island 

The first anniversary of the merger of the 
Bank of Manhattan Company with the Mer- 
cantile National Bank was observed recently 
by an anniversary dinner in the grand ball 
room of the Commodore Hotel attended by 
officers, managers and staffs of the main and 
branch offices to the number of nearly 500 
guests. Addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Stephen Baker, First Vice-President Ray- 
mond E., Jones and Vice-President P. A. 
Rowley. we 


NEW YORK BREVITIES 

Mr. G. A. O’Reilly, vice-president, Irving 
National Bank, New York, recently dis- 
cussed the subject of “Foreign Trade” be- 
fore the Savings Bank Forum of New York 
Chapter, A. I. B. 

The Trust Company Forum, in conjunc- 
tion with the Savings Bank and 
Forums of New York Chapter, A. I. 
its annual dinner at the Hotel 
Tuesday evening, April 26th. 


Bankers’ 
B., held 
Astor on 
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Sell Your Own Foreign Drafts 


New-coming immigrants continue to expand the 
outward tide of American dollars. Changed into 
francs, lire, pesetas, kroner and drachmas, much of 
their savings goes to Europe for the support of 
relatives, for deposit and for investment in property. 


To satsify these demands and to meet the needs of 
exporters and importers, bankers in every locality 
are developing their facilities for selling checks and 
letters of credit and for handling mail and cable 
remittances, over-seas credits and collections and 
all the other activities of an eftective foreign 
banking department. 


In organizing and supplying these services, Irving 
correspondents find the Irving’s Drawing Equip- 
ment of immediate use. It enables them to issue 
drafts and to eftect postal remittences on their own 
forms, payable by any one of the Irving’s corre- 
spondents in five thousand towns and cities over-seas. 
It includes foreign language signs, a daily rate 


g conditions abroad. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


sheet and reports on changin 
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New York City 


RULING FACTORS IN FINANCE 

There are controlling influences, far more 
profound than the interpretations put from 
lay to day on current developments at home 
and abroad, whether of a political or financial 
nature, which account for the semi-stagnant 
situation in the New York stock market. On 
the one side it is the conflict that is going on 
between mighty economic forces that are 
world-wide in their ramifications, that strive 
again to render laws of supply and demand 
yperative in trade, credit, prices, production 
ind exchanges. On the other side there is the 
igilance of important banking and trust com- 
pany interests. 

Unquestionably the second quarter of the 
ear began with better poise and appreciable 
gain in confidence. The prime reason is the 
assurance of a more practical attitude of Gov- 
ernment toward business which has been con- 
firmed by the preliminary acts of the Harding 
\dministration and the pledges renewed in 
his first address to Congress. On the other 
hand relief from tax burdens and through 
revision of tariffs must wait upon prolonged 
Congressional debate. 

Decided contrasts are shown in current in- 
dustrial, trade and financial indices at home. 
The good results expected from abrogation of 
“national agreements” by the Railroad Labor 
Board were offset for the time being by con 
tinued discouraging returns of railroad earn- 
ings and the increase in idle freight cars now 
amounting to 507,000 cars, equal to 21 per 
cent. of the freight rolling stock. Counteract 
ing stabilization and cuts in steel prices an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corporation there are 
reports of decreased industrial earnings and 
increasing non-employment. Foreign trade for 
March with $384,000,000 exports and $252,- 
000,000 imports revealed a drastic reduction as 
compared with last year. 

The highest average of 50 representative 
railroad and industrial stocks of 68.34 up to 
April 16th shows a loss of 5 points from the 
high average in January and a loss of 28 points 


from the peak average recorded in April last 
year. Average range of 40 bond issue shows 
an advance of less than 2 points from the 
lowest average this year and decline of nearly 
10 points from the highest average shown in 
1919. New capital issues of $138,701,000 for 
March shows heavy falling off. Dividend and 
interest payments for April will amount to 
$351,980,000 as compared with $95,300,000 for 
April last year. Business failures in March 
numbered 1,506 with liabilities of $68,446,000, 
an increase of 5 per cent. over the short month 
of February. New building permits for March 
show up encouragingly with a value $118,436,- 
000 as against $80,202,000 for February. State 
and municipal bond sales for March aggre- 
gated $54,928,000. 


Your Canadian 


Interests 
will be best served 
by a Canadian 
trust company 


under capable 
management. 


Your inquiries 
will receive 
prompt and care- 
ful consideration. 


The Northern Trusts Co. 


WINNIPEG CANADA 
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Guaranty Trust Comparty of New York 


On 17S PAVING AGENTS 





At Banks Throughout the Country” 


N a series of advertisements in national maga- 
zines travelers are directed to “banks through- 


4 out the country” for Guaranty Travelers Checks 
and Letters of Credit. 
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Is your institution among the many that are profit- 
ti ing by the sale of Guaranty Travel Funds? 


An agency for the sale of these funds is a profitable 
ieature of service. 





Write us for details. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 








LONDON 
HAVRE 





PARIS BRUSSELS 
CONSTANTINOPLE 












Capital and Surplus - - - 


- - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - - 


- = $800,000,000 
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EQUITABLE TRUST BASKET BALL TEAM 
WINS EVERY GAME 


It is not difficult to account for the spirit 
of rejoicing and the feeling of pride which 
is manifest these days at the office of the big 
Equitable Trust Company of New York and 
which is shared by all from President Krech 
down to the youngest messenger. This anima- 
tion is all due to the fact that the crack Equi- 
table Trust basket ball team has shown itself 
invincible and has closed the season conducted 
by the Banker’s Athletic League as champions 
without a single defeat. A schedule of seven- 
teen games was played during which the teams 
from other banks and trust companies all 
yielded to the prowess of the Equitable team 
which piled up a final total of 637 points 
against their opponents’ 257, the highest score 
being made in the game with the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank team which ended 57-17. 

The Equitable team also won the first game 
of an inter-city championship series now in 
progress. The first game with the five of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston on March 
26th was won by the Equitable by 34-27. 

The latest victory was on April 6th when 

Equitable team played a benefit game and 


faced an all-star team selected from the best 
players of the strongest teams in the Banker’s 
League of New York. The proceeds were 
donated to the Banker’s Athletic League. The 
score was 14-12 in favor of the Equitable 
players. In the accompanying illustration are 
shown the members of the Equitable Trust 
team composed of Manager O’Hara, Lynch, 
Weimer, Farios, C. A. Donzau, Griffin, Stons- 
land, Giniff, Faig, Norman, Clarkson. The 
opposing all-star team consisted of Collins, 
Guaranty Trust; Hillstrom, New Nethers- 
lands; McCoombs, Irving National; Allin, Na- 
tional City; Lundon, Chase National; De- 
laney, U. S. Mortgage; Butler, National Com- 
merce. 

Denial has been made of newspaper reports 
to the effect that a merger of the National City 
Bank with the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank of New York is in contemplation and 
that Mr. John McHugh, vice-president of the 
latter bank, was to be made president of the 
consolidated institution. 

Employees. of the Chase National Bank of 
New York recently presented a musical com- 
edy entitled, “I Told You So.” 


“The Invincibles’’—the crack basket ball team of the Equitable Trust Company of New York which carried off the 


championship in this season’s New York Bankers’ Athletic League series without a single defeat. 


shows the Equitable team, from left to right; standing: 


The above picture 


Lynch, Woimer, Farios, Donzau, Manager O’Hara, Griffin, 


Stonsland; sitting: Giniff, Faig, Norman, Clarkson. 
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V1cE-PRESIDENTS 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
CaRL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DaHL 
REEVE SCHLEY 
ALFRED C. ANDREWS 
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Ghe Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 





CAPITAL . - - . $15,000,000 

SURPLUS AND PROFITS - > 21,158,000 

DEPOSITS (Feb. 21, 1921) - - 297,827,000 
OFFICERS 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 


AssT. VICE-PRESIDENTS 
EpwIn A. LEE 
WILLIAM E. Purpy 
GEORGE H. SAYLOR 
M. HappDEN HOWELL 


ROBERT I. BARR 


Contemetet CASHIER 
OMPTROLLER r > , 
THomas RITCHIE WittiaM P. HOLLy 
DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 

James N. HI. 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 

EpWARD R. TINKER 
Epwarp T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON REEVE SCHLE 
FREDERICK H. ECKER KENNETH F. 
EuGENE V. R. THAYER H. WENDELL 


CaRL J. SCHM 
GERHARD M. 


IDLAPP 
DAHL 


ANDREW FLETCHER 
WituraM B. THompson 


Y 
Woop 
ENDICOTT 


WILLIAM M. Woop 


WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, and 
shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
rough its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 


Indentures of Trust. 


and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 
tary Trusts. Trustee under Life Trusts. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - 


Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. Custodian of securities 
Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 


$9,000,000 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 


44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 
LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 
Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. Takes Charge 


Securities. 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 

FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, Asst. Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 


De Witt Bailey 
Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 

George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant \ 
WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant 


GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assist 
JOHN A. STOEHR, Assistant Se 
MARSHALL E. MUNROE, Assist 
WALTER H. GRIEF, Auditor 


DIRECTORS 


Edwin C. Jameson 

J. Frederic Kernochan 
Philip Lehman 

Payson Merrill 

Edgar J. Phillips John 
Dick S. Ramsay 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E. Gunnison 
August Heckscher 


of Personal 


‘ice-President 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Assistant Vice-President 
JOSEPH P. STAIR, Assistant Treasurer 


ant Secretary 


‘retary 


ant Secretary 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stallknecht 
William Ives Washburn 


J. Watson, Jr. 


Albert H. Wiggin 
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In what subjects of Legislation 
are you interested? 


DVISE us what subjects of Congressional legisla- 


tion you propose to follow, and we shall gladly 


submit an outline of our reporting service, and a state- 


ment of its cost—without any obligation, of course. 


The Corporation Trust Company 
37 Wall Street, New York 


NEW YORK BREVITIES 


Records for the past 30 years show that 
the present general yield of New York city 
and trust stocks is much 
than at any time during tnat period, 
ranging at amount market price from 5% to 
as high as 8% per cent. for 
stitutions. 


bank company 


vreater 
individual in- 


\t a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, Sigmund Metz and _ Rudolph 
Goepel were appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dents. At a later meeting the following ap- 
pointments made: Arthur E. Burke, 
assistant officer; Harry D. Quinby, 
Daniel H. Bender, as- 


were 
trust 
assistant secretary; 


sistant secretary. 


\ visiting committee is maintained by the 
Guaranty Club of New York whose duty it 
is to call on and ascertain the needs, if 
any, of any employee of the Guaranty Trust 
Company who is sick or afflicted by per- 
sonal misfortune. 


The Rome Trust Company of Rome, N. 
Y., reports resources of $3,600,694: deposits, 
$3,114,000; capital, $300,000; and 
profits, $169,167. 


surplus 


Miller, former assistant 


Equitable Trust 


V. W. secretary 
of the Company of New 
York, has been appointed manager of new 
business department of the Central Union 
Trust Company. 

\t a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Bank of 
New York, Alexander A. McKenna was 
elected assistant cashier. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company announces that Murray Olyphant has 
been appointed manager of the Investment 
Service Department. Mr. Olyphant will as- 
sist clients desiring information in regard to 
their securities or contemplated investments 

Aggregate resources of the savings banks 
of New York State at the close of last year 
amounted to $2,730,187,000, an [ 
$273,193,000 during the past year. 


Seaboard 


increase of 


A final dividend of 4 per cent. has been dis- 
tributed among the creditors of the Carnegie 
Trust Company which doors ten 
years ago bringing total dividends paid up to 
48 per cent. 


closed its 


The Metropolitan Advertising Company of 
New York, of which Charles L. Young is 
president, announces that R. L. LeGrand has 
become associated with that company. 
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The 


LINCOLN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


204 Fifth Ave 7 Wall St 
346 Broadway Broadway at 72nd St 
New York 
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Member Federal Reserve System and 
] 
New York Clearing House Association 





Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$3,000,000,00 


















Acceptances 







Commercial Letters 
of Credit 
Travelers’ Letters 


of Credit 


Foreign Exchange 
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~— You are constantly think- 

= ing up ways of improving 

Bo your service to depositors. 

=~! A great improvement 
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would be to replace plain- 
paper checks, which are 
easily altered, with checks 
on National Safety Paper, 
which cannot be altered 
with acid, eraser or knife, 
without detection. 






RAMU 





Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM COMPANY, LTD., 
BOND ISSUE 

Blair & Company, investment bankers of 
New York, announce a new issue of $10,000,- 
000 Mexican Petroleum Company, Ltd., fif- 
teen-year 8 per cent. sinking fund convertible 
gold bonds, dated May 1, 1921, due May 1, 
1936 at price of 98% and accrued interest 
Principal and interest are guaranteed by en- 
dorsement of the Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Company. The sinking fund provi- 
sion will cause bonds of this issue to be retired 
semi-annually in alternative amounts in each 
year depending upon the price at which such 
bonds shall be acquired. Net earnings of the 
company and its subsidiaries for 1920, after 
depreciation, interest and Federal taxes 
amounted to $9,773,898. The Central Union 
Trust Company of New York is trustee. 








Edward H. Smith, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York and 
associated with that bank since 1883, died re- 
cently after a prolonged illness. 

“National Banking Under the Federal Re- 
serve System” is the title of a volume just 
published by the National City Bank of New 
York. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - $3,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - : $20,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 

E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 


CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 

HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
; - TURNBULL, Vice-President wWarLTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 

WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 


J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 
Profits Deposits 
Feb. 28, Feb. 28, 


Capital 1921 1921 Par id Ask Div. 


American Trust Company.. ‘ ... .$1,000,000 $401,000 $11,948,200 Sie ot 
Bankers Trust Co we eeeeeeesss«+-20,000,000 19,502,700 267,731,600 100 306 312 
Brooklyn Trust Co........ ....+- 1,500,000 2,752,800 33,051,700 100 -« 460 
Central Union Trust Co .. eee. 12,500,000 18,548,500 177,693,000 ... 325 335 
Columbia Trust Co...................-- 5,000,000 ,610,300 87,473,200 100 290 300 
Commercial. . ; Ge tie a a 983,300 498,300 8,679,600 100 150 
Corporation Trust “ae 500,000 226,000 . 5 varied ; 

I etd eas ee a oe Cas ke we as 2,000,000 ,828,600 45,805,300 100 re 
Equitable 12,000,000 3,077,800 204,015,400 100 27 275 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust. . ... 5,000,000 11,403,600 136,719,200 100 
Fidelity-International............. 1,500,000 619,400 20,229,500 100 

Fulton Trust 500,000 670,800 8,178,500 100 

Guaranty os wn eo as 'p © aE ed ans 642,940,500 100 
Ra nS a 500,000 22, 7,329,700 100 

Italian Discount & Trust Company....... 1,000,000 81,2 12,346,000 .. 

Kings County 500,000 2,856,2 22,750,900 100 

Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust 4,000,000 3, 157,500 18,850,200 100 

SR etal s iis bles os e's:eesle Cab a seu 2,000,000 ,108,700 29,827,800 100 
a ne ness ain cores ... 2,000,000 2, ,000 = =29,707,200 100 
Mercantile Trust Co.................... 1,000,000 yl 33. "800 15,079,000 100 
EB RE Se ee eee 2,000,000 3,438,700 28,394,900 100 

Midwood Trust Company Sohbet 4 62 re 263,000 600,100 ... 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust................. 1,000,000 2,406,600 21,205,800 100 

New York Trust Co eyed 11,589,100 66,420,400 100 

People’s 500,000 1,814,500 39,998,000 100 

Title Guarantee & Trust 8 000,000 12,314,800 32,813,600 100 

U.S. Mortgage & Trust. . -eeeeeee. 2,000,000 5,053,500 53,628,000 100 
Seo acl sa cso g eo pate oe Bt 2,000,000 15,095,000 44,449,300 100 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


MODERNIZING PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 


CODE 


Another two years may elapse before Penns- 
sylvania is equipped with a thoroughly modern- 
ized banking and trust company code. With 
adjournment near and other measures crowd- 
ing the docket it is hardly likely that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State will attempt to 
enact the final draft of the codification bill 
based upon the report of the Codification 
Commission which was appointed in 1917 and 
which will probably be given continued exist- 
ence with instruction to report finally in 1923. 

\lthough there is disappointment in some 
quarters that codification of Pennsylvania 
banking and trust company laws has not been 
pushed to a completion at this session the 
general feeling is that the banking as well as 
public interests will be best served by post- 
poning action. One reason for the delay is 
the injection of certain provisions in the codi- 
fication bill which unnecessarily caused friction 
and controversy and which might have been 
left to independent consideration. An instance 
of this was the injection of provisions regard 
ing “legal practice” by corporations. 

Although numerous hearings were conducted 
by the Edward’s Commission the final draft of 
the codification bill embraced various other 
provisions that called for more deliberate ac- 
tion and legislative consideration than the 
General Assembly can give to the subject dur 
ing the remaining period of the session. As 
submitted recently to the General Assembly 
the codification bill contains many important 
and desirable provisions. It provides for codi- 
fication of the numerous conflicting banking 
and trust company laws under which the vari- 
ous classes of State banks, trust companies, 
savings banks and private bankers operate. It 
embodies some of the approved requirements 
taken from the Federal Reserve Act, the Na- 
tional Banking Act and the codes of other 
States, notably New York, Missouri and Cali- 
fornia. Special attention is given to recon- 
ciling requirements of the State laws with the 
Federal Reserve Act. There are provisions 
for according perpetual charter to banks and 
trust companies exercising fiduciary powers; 
giving State banks larger fiduciary powers; 
basing capital requirements according to popu- 
lation and requiring minimum capital for State 
institutions exercising trust powers; subject- 
ing stockholders of trust companies to double 
liability ; increasing the limit of loans; grant- 
ing savings banks the right to invest in accep- 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, ° é 
Surplus and Profits, 
Resources over - 


$1,000,000 
5,400,000 
65,000,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 


J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Vice-Pres. & Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 








tances; more strict supervision over private 
bankers; providing that National banks as fi- 
duciaries shall be under supervision of State 
banking department in the same manner as 
governing trust companies ; amending the Fidu 
ciaries Act and the Wills Act to safeguard the 
management of estates; relaxing the provisions 
of the usury law and giving the State banking 
department more specific authority in the mat- 
ter of granting charters and permitting incor 
poration of State banks and trust companies 
with a view to determining responsibility of 
organizers and justification for new enter 
prises. 

So far as constitutional amendments are re- 
quired relating to the exercise of discounting 
power by trust companies; greater elasticity 
as to investment of trust funds and the grant- 
ing of perpetual charters, the way has been 
cleared by favorable results at the last No- 
vember election. While the further delay in 
passing the codification bill is regretted from 
certain angles the general sentiment is that 
the hearings and further discussions during 
the next year will result in final action which 
will make Pennsylvania the most modern and 
efficient banking and trust company code in the 
United States. 
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Prirrssurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,000,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 


We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. 


Interest paid on Deposits. 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER 
D. GREGG MCKEE Vice-President 
WaALbo D. JONES Treasurer 
EpWARD D. GILMORE Asst. Treasurer 
oD Es er Asst. Treasurer 


President 
Bert H. SMYErS......Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
J. Horace McGINNITY ....Secretary 
ANDREW P. MARTIN,............-Asst. Secretary 
GwityM A. PRICE............Asst. Trust Officer 





CO-OPERATION AMONG PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANIES 

Tangible and advantageous results are an- 

ticipated as a result of informal conferences 

between the trust officers of various trust com- 

panies of Philadelphia who met recently to 


discuss matters of common interest. The 


movement to crystallize the best judgment as 
to trust department practice, policies and meth- 
ods has been gaining ground rapidly through- 
out the country as indicated by the organiza 
tion of trust officers in New York, St. Louis, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 
properly 


The questions which 
y come before such local associations 
or informal gatherings deal with the adjust- 
ment of fees for various kinds of fiduciary 
service, the formulation of policies calculated 
to cultivate mutual and friendly relations be- 
tween trust companies and members of local 
Bar associations ; matters of State and Federal 
legislation affecting trust estates and prop- 
erty; defining codes of ethics to adhere to in 
contact of trust departments with the public 
and with each other and in combining the influ- 
ence of various trust companies to secure a 
better public appreciation of the advantages 
and value of trust company fiduciary service. 
In view of the large volume of trust busi- 
ness developed by the trust companies in 
Philadelphia it is regarded as important to 
enlist the mutual co-operation and command 
the good will of responsible and best interests 
in the legal profession in this city. A high 
standard of conservatism has always charac- 
terized the development and securing of trust 
business in Philadelphia and lawyers generally 
have come to appreciate the economic neces- 
sity and functional facilities provided by trust 
companies in handling estates, trusts and fidu- 
ciary business calling for experience, reliabil- 
ity and stability of management. Trust business 
will naturally develop more rapidly with com- 
plete understanding between trust companies 
and attorneys. 





NEW TRUST COMPANY ENTERPRISES 
UNDER WAY 


Organization of a number of new trust com- 
panies and applications for charters have been 
recently announced. Building operations are 
under way for the new Metropolitan Trust 
Company, with authorized capital of $500,000, 
which will be located at Eighteenth and Mar- 
ket streets. Frank H. Tuft will be president 
and Albert M. Greenfield and John Walton, 
vice-presidents. 

Application has been made for a charter for 
the Mercantile Trust Company with capital 
of $200,000 and surplus of $50,000, to be lo- 
cated in the southern part of Germantown. 

The Florin Trust Company has completed 
organization at Lancaster, Pa. with E. J. 
Nissly as president; Albert Walters, vice- 
president, and Norman F. Arntz as treasurer. 

The Savings and Trust Company has opened 
fer business at Youngwood, Pa., with capital 
of $125,000; H. C. Cook, president; J. C. Lowe, 
vice-president; and Dr. H. A. McMurray, vice- 
president. 

The Federal Title and Trust Company has 
opened for business at Harrisburg with Sam- 
uel Fishman as president. 


been introduced at 
Harrisburg which require banks and trust 
companies having custody of securities or 
valuables to authorize at least two men to have 
charge of such valuables and which require 
all securities held by a financial concern which 
is closed by the State authorities to be turned 
over to the State Revenue Board. 

Richard Mayer, formerly with the Land 
Title and Trust Company, has been appointed 
trust officer of the Southwark National Bank. 
Frank W. Crew has been appointed assistant 
cashier. 

Edgar C. Felton, a director of the Franklin 
National Bank and Girard Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has been elected to the directorate 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Legislative bills have 
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TRUST 


HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 

tinction of being the oldest 

fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 








Assetsover . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over 56 ,000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,006 







“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EOPL 


- SAVINGS - 
AND TRUST CO. 


OF PITTSevVRGH 
FOUNDED 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9.000.000 


WHLZRE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 

Philip A. Hart has been elected president of 
the Bryn Mawr Trust Company, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Anthony 
A. Hirst. Jesse H. Hall was elected a director. 

William A. Carlisle has been elected a vice- 
president of the Columbia Avenue Trust Com- 
pany. 

Stockholders of the People’s Savings & 
Trust Company of Hazelton, Pa., have voted 
to increase the capital from $125,000 to $250,- 
000. 

The Aldine Trust Company has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Federal Reserve 
system. 

Commissioner of Banking Fisher has made 
public a letter from Deputy Attorney General 
Myers advising that there is nothing in the 
laws of Pennsylvania prohibiting State banks 
and trust companies from investing in the 
stock of corporations, including banks incor- 
porated under the Edge Act. 

The title department and trust department 
of the Land Title & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia are comfortably housed in enlarged 
quarters. 

The proposal that a State board should se- 
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THE 
PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Capital - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 6,798,054.96 





ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VIcCE-PRESIDENTS 
C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 


lect depositories and allot deposits of State 
funds was recently agreed upon by Governor 
William C. Sproul 

More than 31 per cent. on capital was earned 
by Philadelphia banks during the twelve 
months ended February 21st last. This was 
equivalent to $8,440,000. During the same 
period there was a decrease of more than $25,- 
000,000 in deposits, while $4,557,000 was car- 
ried to surplus, raising that item to $67,063,000 

Edward Stotesbury Lewis has been elected 
a director of the United Security Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed Harry L. Burrage. 

A. Simpler, trust officer of the Land Title 
and Trust Company, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Giant Portland Cement Co. 

The Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has passed the Walker bill under which 
the State Banking Department is given author- 
ity to examine National banks where such 
institutions are corporate fiduciaries, whether 
appointed testators, courts or registers. 

The Fidelity Trust Company is being or- 
ganized in Atlantic City, N. J., by Robert W. 
Bartlett, cashier of the Ventnor City Na- 
tional Bank. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus & 
Undivided 
Profits 

$419,472 Ste ae 100 
163,835 $3,031,126 50 
99,454 Chek Sy as 50 
764,625 10,069,921 50 
180,316 3,108,304 100 
600,019 5,621,527 50 110% 3-16-21 
104,397 4,215,965 100 200144 1-26-21 
3,178,142 26,842,000 100 275% 2-16-21 
1,617,464 7,672,568 100 220 2-23-21 
1,298,877 10,365,857 50 105 2-16-21 
95,562 25 2414 3-— 9-21 
165,643 2 999,138 50 6614 10—27-—20 
178,352 3,434,984 100 125 7-18-17 
17,870,977 38,406,626 100 450 3-16-21 
2,547,983 2,271,320 100 104 9-17-19 
551, 807 5,987,134 50 ’ 10— 6-20 
725,094 10,671,351 100 26-21 
1,194,863 9,738,431 100 9-21 
171,638 2,363,024 50 9-21 
2,500,000 8,547,012 44,399,618 100 24-20 
1,000,000 656,859 8,848,712 100 16-21 
125,000 127,960 2,402,127 100 =~ 18 
200,000 277,946 2,801,253 100 ~20 
125,000 105,149 985,921 50 20 
500,000 1,427,162 7,589,541 50 "93 20 
500,000 1,825,701 8,366,405 50 23-21 
200,000 406,163 9,146,657 50 014 10-18-10 
3,000,000 9,628,108 19,168,276 100 - 9-21 
500,000 582,671 
250,000 252,799 
249,950 412,707 
500,000 551,649 
$38,043 129,355 
500,000 2,317, 183 
250,000 57 7,288 
150,000 725,465 
150,000 100,360 
2,000,000 5,500,985 
634,450 110,000 
1,000,000 5,283,686 
2,000,000 6,489,903 
3,279,200 692,694 6,807,506 100 
1,404,460 3,369,902 5,133,492 100 
400,000 220,386 3,083,389 50 
500,000 181,586 2,495,518 100 
150,000 200 363 2,158,441 100 
125,000 86,496 waite ds se 50 
1,000,000 1,140,091 761 100 
160,000 75,140 100 
2,000,000 1,903,472 5, 280 100 
500,000 641,315 433 50 


Capital Last 
Sale 
160 l- 5-21 
604 2-921 
50% 3-24-20 
8714 6-16-20 
145% 3- 9-21 


Deposits Date of 


Par Sale 


Aldine Trust Co 
American Bank & Trust Co 
Belmont, Trust Co . 


$517,600 
300,000 
125,000 
750,000 
200,000 
500,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
156,575 
300,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
3,000,000 
250,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


*helten Trust Co.. 
‘olonial Trust 
‘olumbia Ave. Trust....... 
‘ommercial Trust Co 
‘commonwealth Title Ins....... 
Continental Equitable 
Empire Title & Trust 
Excelsior Trust & Sav. 
Federal Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania... .... 
I Rss oy chasse ke dae oo 
Franklin Trust 
Germantown Trust 
Girard Ave. Title 
Girard Trust Co. 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit...... 
Haddington Title & Trust........... 
Hamilton Trust 
Holmesburg Trust 
Industrial Trust 
Integrity Trust. ae y 
Kensington Trust...... 
Land Title & Trust Co. 
Liberty Title & Trust 
Manayunk Trust 
Market St. Title & Trust 
Merchants Union Trust 
Mutual Trust Co. 
Northern Trust Co 
North Philadelphia Trust. 
Northwestern Trust Co 
Pelham Trust Co. a 
Penn. Co for Insur: ances. 
Peoples Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Provident Life & Trust.. 
te al Estate Trust Co 
teal Estate Title Ins. & Trust 
Republic Trust 
Rittenhouse Trust 
Tacony Trust 
Tioga Trust... .. 
United Sec. Life & Trust 
Wayne Junction. ae 
West End Trust Co. aah 
West Philadelphia Trust.......... 


Fund.. 


ere 
} to ak eh 


Sw 


2,896,205 50 
2,513,312 25 
6,943,977 50 
100 

3,050,548 50 
9,657,061 100 
6,015,284 50 
8,111,581 50 
1,366,494 100 
33,881,933 100 
2,561,399 50 
19,951,203 100 
12,618,932 100 
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Arrangements have 
solidation of the 
the Union 
Waynesburg, 
tal of 
profits of 


been made for the con- 
American National Bank and 
Deposit & Trust Company of 
Pa., at an early date, 
$200,000, surplus of $200,000, 
$20,000, and will 
Union Deposit and Trust Co. 

The stockholders of the Media 
Trust Company, Media, Pa., have increased 
their capital from $125,000 to $500,000 

The Berks County Trust Company of Read- 
ing, Pa., has increased capital to $500,000. 


The directors of the Bank of East Falls, 
which was organized in 1915 with a capital 
stock of $50,000, have made application for a 
with capi- trust company and will increase its 
undivided 


the name 


charter 


capital stock to $125,000 and pay in a surplus 
of $100,000. 


Union labor interests in Philadelphia pro- 


retain 


Title and pose to organize a so-called Producers and 
Consumers’ Co-operative Bank which is to be 
managed by trustees under a deed of trust 
which has been recorded in the office of the 


recorder of deeds. Popular subscription is 


The Philadelphia National Bank shows total 
resources of $136,538,123; deposits, $86,440,000 ; 
capital, $5,000,000; surplus and net profits, $11,- 
266,554. 


invited to a proposed capital of $5,000,000. 
The First National Bank of Lansdale, Pa., 

has established a trust department under the 

management of Samuel D. Cower. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 
LEGISLATIVE VICTORY FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES 


An attempt to impair the usefulness and halt 
the growth of the trust companies in this com- 
monwealth was frustrated by the Massachu- 
setts legislature recently in rejecting Senate 
Bill No. 213, which would prohibit such insti- 
tutions from advertising their fiduciary serv- 
ices in newspapers, periodicals or by poster, 
circular or like method. The preponderant 
vote against this bill was both a vindication of 
trust companies which have established such 
a splendid record for fiduciary administration 
and a worthy expression of confidence by the 
legislative body of the State. 

This is the first test of the Massachusetts 
legislative attitude on the mooted issue be- 
tween trust companies and certain elements in 
the legal profession which has been raised in 
a number of other States throughout the coun- 
try. In defending the right of trust companies 
to utilize all legitimate mediums for familiar- 
izing the public as to their trust facilities the 
Massachusetts legislature has established a 
precedent which should have an important 
bearing upon legislatures in other States where 
similar legislation has been attempted, is pend- 
ing or is threatened 

In the first place the bill presented to the 
Massachusetts legislature on petition of an ob- 
scure South Boston lawyer failed to command 
any support or approval from the influential 
and responsible members of the legal profes- 
sion in this State. The manner in which the 
bill was proposed indicated an attitude toward 
trust companies in general that was utterly 
unwarranted and selfish. The trust companies 
of Massachusetts, in fact, were among the first 
to censor all their advertising literature, so as 
not to occasion any just cause for criticism 
from lawyers on the ground that they were 
endeavoring to encroach upon the province of 
the lawyers in the matter of legal practice. On 
the contrary the trust companies actively en- 
gaged in cultivating fiduciary business have 
observed a most commendable policy in offer- 
ing the olive branch to attorneys on every oc- 
casion. 

The effort to legislate against trust com- 
panies at this time was obviously prompted by 
certain members of the legal fraternity to take 
advantage of the general situation caused by 
the closing of a number of so-called “trust 
companies,” fione of which endeavored to per- 
form fiduciary. functions. It was because of 
the piratical and reckless advertising put out 
by some of these pseudo “trust companies” that 


American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 


Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 
Total Resources - 26,000,000. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 


unthinking people were given an erroneous im- 
pression as to the real character of trust busi- 
ness and as conducted by the conservative and 
well established trust companies. It is signifi- 
cant that the defeated Senate Bill 213, con- 
tained no inhibition against the exercise of any 
of the fiduciary powers with which trust com- 
panies are empowered by statute, but was 
aimed solely to preventing them from adver- 
tising such functions. 


OLD COLONY ENCOURAGES MILITIA 
ENLISTMENTS 

The management of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston is giving active encour- 
agement to members of the staff to enlist in 
the State Militia. S. Parkman Shaw, Jr., 
vice-president of the Old Colony, and Martin 
W. Powers, manager of the real estate de- 
partment are members of a recruiting com- 
mittee for the First Corps of Cadets which 
has behind it a splendid record of service and 
embraces members of the Old Colony staff. 
A recruiting desk in charge of Captain Albert 
W. Vinal, is maintained on the second floor 
of the Old Colony building. 


The investment bankers of New England 


have formed a separate group organization of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 
CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 


SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


Commercial Department, Assets over $33,000 ,00€ 
Capital, $1,250,000 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 


Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 


Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 





RESTORING EFFICIENT BANKING 
CONTROL 

It is gratifying to bear witness to the fact 
that the respectable banking and trust com- 
pany interests of this city are determined to 
eliminate every irresponsible personality and 
pernicious element in local banking which 
has been a constant source of irritation in past 
years and which culminated in the closing up 
of half a dozen misnamed “trust companies,” 
during the past twelve months. For one thing, 
there is the assurance that all weak spots have 
been removed and that one or two of the 
smaller and more recently organized trust 
companies which were part of the McKnight 
chain or conducted along unsound lines, are 
either in process of reorganization or are to 
be taken over by stronger institutions. In line 
with the latter policy the strong International 
Trust Company took over the Old South Trust 
Company and more recently the affairs of the 
closed Fidelity Trust Company have been 
taken over by the Liberty Trust Company. 
Plans are maturing for taking over other 
small trust companies by one of the larger 
trust companies. 

It is recognized that the most effective way 
to restore public confidence and wipe the 
slate clean is through the voluntary co-opera- 
tion and disciplinary measures that the estab 
lished banks and trust companies may employ. 
On the other hand there is the danger of ill- 
considered banking and trust company legisla- 
tion pending before the Legislature. It was 
expected that the public excitement caused by 
the Ponzi disclosures and the failure of insti- 
tutions conducted by unscrupulous men and 
honeycombed with vicious political influences, 
should stimulate a flood tide of so-called “cor- 
rective” bills. 

Not less than thirty bills are on the docket 
of the House relating to banking and trust 
company supervision and regulation. Some 
of these bills are vicious in the extreme while 





others are deserving of legislative approval. 
Several of the amendments introduced at the 
instance of the Banking Commissioner and 
which will strengthen his authority in prevent- 
ing unsound practice or irresponsible banking, 
have already received the sanction of the Leg- 
islature. It is to be hoped that the Legislature 
will be guided by the best practical banking 
judgment in sifting out the good bills from the 
bad in the mass of legislative bills introduced 
at this session. Aside from constructive legis- 
lation there is also necessary the repeal of cer- 
tain amendments fathered by the political co- 
teries in past years which headed by 
McKnight and Simon Swig. 

Progress is being made liquidating available 
assets of the closed trust companies and early 
payment is expected of the first installment on 
the claims of depositors in the closed trust 
companies. Payment of initial dividends has 
been delayed by blue tape requirements in re- 
gard to filing and proving of claims. A recent 
statement of the Bank Commissioner placed 
the number of claims proved at 56,000 with 
a total of $20,000,000. The disbursement of 
the first cash dividend will go far toward re 
lieving distressed depositors and commercial 


were 


concerns as well as improving the local bank 
ing situation as a whole. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS 


Stockholders of the 
pany of 


Prudential Trust Com- 
Boston, which was closed by Bank 
Commissioner -Allen months will 
be held liable for losses by the institution to 
the full amount of their holdings. The com- 
pany was capitalized at $200,000. 

The Supreme Court has authorized enforce- 
ment of the stockholders’ liability. It was 
learned from the Bank Commissioner’s office 
that the assessment would be 100 per cent. This 
would imply that the capital had been wiped 
out, entailing absolute stockholders’ 
interests. 


several 


ago, 


loss of 





20 MILK STREET 


TRUST COMPANIES 


BEACON TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON MASS. 


TWO OFFICES 


3 SOUTH MARKET STREET 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital and Surplus - 
Total Resources over - 


$ 2,250,000.00 
- - - $23 ,000 000.00 


Interest paid on deposits of $300 and over 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


Depository for Reorganization Purposes 


F. M. HOLMES ACCEPTS PRESI- 
DENCY OF EVERETT TRUST 
COMPANY 


Ferdinand M. Holmes, who has 
been associated with the Old Colony 
Trust Company for the past twenty- 
four years and for a number of years 
has been a vice-president in charge 
of trust department investments, has 
accepted the presidency of the Ever- 
ett Trust Company, located in Ever- 
ett, a growing industrial suburb of 
Boston. Mr. Holmes has become 
recognized as one of the foremost 
authorities on trust department busi- 
ness and several years ago introduced 
an approved system of trust depart- 
ment accounting and control which 
has been studied and adapted by many 
trust companies throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Holmes consented to leave the 
Old Colony Trust Company solely 
because of his faith in the future of 
the Everett Trust Company and be- 
cause of the active industrial growth 
which has characterized Everett dur- 
ing the past few years. He was 
elected president of the Everett Trust 
Company by unanimous vote of di- 
rectors, having been a member of the 
board for the past year, and also re- 
siding in Everett for the last 47 years. 
He succeeds Herbert P. Wasgatt, 
who resigned because of pressure of 
other business but remains as a di- 
rector. Thomas F. Dorn, who was 
formerly assistant treasurer of the 
Everett Trust Company returns to 
the company as treasurer. 

Soon after completing his school 
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who recently resigned as Vice-President of the Old Colony 
Company of Boston to become President of the Everett Trust Company 


work at 


Everett, Mr. Holmes became: connected with 
the treasurer's office of the Boston & Maine 


Railroad. 


Six years later he left to enter the 


F. M. Ho_MEs 


of Everett, Mass. 


employ of the Old Colony Trust Company as 
a clerk and has continued with that organiza- 
tion since, a period of 24 years. He was made 


an executive in 1905. 




















TRUST COMPANIES 


Oldest Trust Company 
in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $75,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Vice-PrEesipDEeNt 
ORRIN C. HART, Vice-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD. TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. Secretary 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, Trust OFFicer 


JOHN W. PILLSBURY, AssISTANT TREASURER 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM, ASSISTANT TREASURER 

LEO WM. HUEGLE, AssiSTANT SECRETARY 

SEWALL E. SWALLOW, AssiISTANT TRUST OFFICER 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW ENGLAND Trust COMPANY 
BOSTON 











LIBERTY TRUST COMPANY TAKES OVER 
FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 

Bank Commissioner Allen has approved the 
plan by which the Liberty Trust Company of 
Boston takes over the assets and liabilities of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, the 
“McKnight institution” which 
the Bank Commissioner on 
1920. 


principal 
was closed by 
September 25, 
Through absorption one of the sore 
spots in the local banking situation is practi- 
cally removed and relief is afforded to de- 
positors and creditors of the Fidelity Trust 
The immediate result will be to 
revive and release some $8,000,000 of deposits 
which have been tied up since last September 
and assurances are forthcoming that there will 
be no loss to the depositors of the Fidelity. 
This action likewise relieves stockholders of 
the Fidelity of the possibility of assessment to 
which they are liable and it is likely that the 
stockholders will eventually receive a dividend 
after liquidation of assets applicable to the 
stock. 

The Liberty Trust Company, as part of the 
plan, will increase its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $750,000. The offices of the Fidel- 
ity will be conducted as a branch of the Lib- 
erty Trust Company in charge of Vice-Presi- 


Company. 


dent Allan H. Sturgis. At the time of the 
closing of the Fidelity it had approximately 
$6,000,000 deposit liabilities and about $4,000,- 
000 in savings deposits. 


NEW ENGLAND BREVITIES 

Strong opposition is being shown toward the 
bill introduced in the Massachusetts legislature 
which would require banks and trust com- 
panies as State depositories to provide a 
surety bond on State deposits and making the 
State a preferential depositor. 

Banking clearings reported by the principal 
clearing houses of New England for the first 
three months of this year aggregate $4,095,- 
132,810 as compared with $5,476,483,249 for 
the corresponding months last year 

The New England States report a total of 
432 business failures during the first quarter 
of this year as compared with 178 failures 
during the same period last year, involving 
$34,679,000 liabilities for the past three months 
as compared with $3,885,000 during the first 
three months of 1920. 

The Massachusetts Trust Company of Bos- 
ton reports total assets of $16,113,000, deposits 
of $13,928,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $885,226. 












TRUST COMPANIES 


INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO, 













45 MILK ST. BOSTON, MASS. 115 SUMMER ST. 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 
BANKING DEPARTMENT SAVINGS DEPARTMENT z 
TRUST DEPARTMENT REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. % 


LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-President and Secretary A. EDWARD GARLAND, Assistant Secretary 
B. FARNUM SMITH, Vice-President 













HOWARD NORTON, Assistant Secretary 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-President GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer THOMAS F. MEGAN, Assistant Secretary 












DIRECTORS 
CECIL Q. ADAMS HENRY L. JEWETT 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS ROLAND O. LAMB 
JAMES A. BAILEY 


WM. J. McGAFFEE 
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CHARLES G. BANCROFT WILLIAM A. MULLER 
ELMER J. BLISS PATRICK A. O'CONNELL 
EDWIN P. BROWN JAMES J. PHELAN 
ALONZO N. BURBANK NEIL W. RICE 


MORGAN BUTLER GARRET SCHENCK 
HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM AARON L. STRAUSS 
WENDELL ENDICOTT EDMUND H. TALBOT 
OLIVER M. FISHER LOREN D. TOWLE 
WALTER B. HENDERSON HERBERT F. WINSLOW 


f 
HENRY F. HURLBURT, JR. : 
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Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 
Surplus and 
Undivided Assets 
Profits Deposits Savings Book 

Capital Feb. 21, 1921 Feb. 21, 1921 Dept. Value Bid Asked é 

American Trust Co.............$1,500,000 $2,759,577 $20,442,116 286 296 305 

= a fn 600,000 1,660,062 16,244,218 $1,446,202 377 335 350 

*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co... 1,000,000 3,451,287 15,395,475 435 435 450 

*Charlestown Trust Co......... 200,000 51,093 849,761 1,776,013 126 80 104 

Columbia Trust Co............. 100,000 76,848 896,934 970,157 181 160 170 

Commonwealth Trust Co....... 1,500,000 1,269,477 21,549,386 5,534,550 184 165 175 

: *Dorchester Trust Co.......... 300,000 119,650 1,498,224 3,985,550 140 70 SO 

'e *Equitable Trust Co........... 500,000 234,201 2,013,106 183,209 153 110 120 

Fé Exchange Trust Co............. 1,000,000 1,066,789 6,393,107 8,471,770 208 195 225 
it Federal Trust Co.............. 1,000,000 387,665 7,318,250 5,194,332 143 110 120 ; 
fivase Park Trust Co........... 200,000 60,979 1,043,286 412,644 139 ; 120 : 
i e 4. 3 Saree 400,000 75,470 1,269,541 1,412,096 137 100 : 
ES *International Trust Co........ 2,000,000 2,607,808 19,043,908 3, . 29,238 242 292 300 i 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co........ 200,000 30,626 833,537 1,269,797 125 120 : 

oO eo 500,000 550,232 4,853,715 8 77 1,628 210 210 212 
oe ee 400,000 178,164 1,806,191 1,713,606 147 105 q 
Massachusetts Trust Co........ 1,000,000 721,347 8,633,669 5,452,730 186 185 .. z 

Metropolitan Trust Co......... 500,000 510,061 4,652,658 1,921,585 207 170 185 

*New England Trust Co........ 1 000,000 3,182,805 21,180,028 . 400 490 

Old Colony Trust Co........... 7,000,000 10,667,081 114,815,864 10,278 246 235 242 { 

: ae 200,000 30,730 297,531 371,952 119 95 110 
FS South Boston Trust Co......... 200,000 70,534 1,207,949 2,526,932 145 159 170 4 
; *State Street Trust Co......... . 2,000,000 3,245,695 30,144,418 . 267 230 
*United States Trust Co........ 1,000,000 1,185,719 10,453,639 6,605,155 226 320 a 
Winthrop Trust Co.. 100,000 41,818 561,754 379,916 142 129 130 : 


*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere 


wt tl ee garni i ae lea! 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Chicago 
Special Correspondence 

ACUTE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 

American agriculture is confronted with 
icute problems. With market prices for prac- 
tically all farm products far below actual cost 

production and wheat selling on an average 
ower than pre-war levels, it is obvious that 
the agricultural situation is one of vital con- 


1 


cern to general business. Questions of price 
adjustment, production and distribution ren- 
ders it essential to consumers as well as the 

r of the soil to establish American agri- 
culture upon a more scientific and sound eco- 
nomic basis than has heretofore obtained. 

The serious element in the present situation 
is that the spread of discontent and demands 
made for redress by farming interests threaten 
to become dangerous from both political and 
economic standpoints. The Non-Partisan 
League, despite its wretched exhibit in North 
Dakota, feeds upon precisely the conditions 
that now exist with the old seed of populism 
flaring up quite vigorously. 

\t the recent National Conference of Grain 
Growers in this city a plan for nation-wide 

-operative marketing of farm products per 
mitting optional pooling was approved. This 
plan was worked out by a Committee of Seven- 
teen and was given endorsement by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, who 
addressed the Conference. A proposition for 

mpulsory pooling of farm products with a 
view of fixing prices was rejected 

There are elements in the farmers’ organi- 
zations which are pledged to policies that 
would aggravate the growing tendencies 
toward class privilege, Government paternalism 
and exemption. It is conceivable that the con- 
sumer and general public would suffer and 
become embittered if farmers are allowed to 
pool products, organize a vast monopoly of 
selling and arbitrarily fix prices. Unfortu- 
nately, there are strong factions in both 
branches of Congress which encourage farm- 
ers to carry out such plans of control and price 
fixing. 


The program of farmer legislation planned 
at Washington includes the Fordney emer- 
gency tariff bill and a bill which would legal- 
ize co-operative marketing in addition to the 
license already granted under Section 6 of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act. One of the first bills 
introduced on the opening day of the present 
extra session of Congress was one to regulate 
and tax “future trading’ in agricultural 
products. Some of the measures proposed 
would be positively harmful. 


Our Booklet 


What You Should Know 


About Trust Service 


will be given 


you upon request. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 
Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy K. Thomas, Trust Officer 


BANKING LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS 


Among bills which have been passed by the 
Illinois Legislative Assembly are the follow- 
ing: 

A bill providing that if a bank receives a 
deposit by one person in trust for another, in 
the event of the death of the trustee, the de- 
posit and interest shall be paid to the person 
for whom the deposit was made. 

\nother bill was passed making it a crime 
to wilfully and maliciously circulate deroga- 
tory statements about the financial condition 
of any bank, which was amended on second 
reading so that the truth of such statements 
constitutes a good defense. 


CHICAGO BREVITIES 


The statements issued by the trust companies 
and State banks of Chicago at the close of 
business March 31st show a decline in deposits 
of $26,475,717 since January 3d, with total de- 
posits of $1,022,078,788. 


Chicago bank clearings for March aggre- 
gated $2,803,556,256 as compared with $3,175,- 
902,777 for the same month last year, a de- 
crease of $871,346,000. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


CHICAGO 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. 


Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Calls and correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


BANKING JUDGMENT OPPOSED TO 
LOWERING DISCOUNT RATES 
Lively discussion has taken place in bank- 
ing circles relative to the wisdom of lowering 
Federal Reserve discount rates as a means of 
adjusting market rates to falling prices and 
stimulating business activity. There are views 
on both sides but the dominant sentiment is 
against any relaxation of the official discount 
rate until there has been further liquidation 
of frozen credits and overdue paper. The 
necessity of further conservation of credit and 
firm money rates is clearly indicated by further 
increase of bank borrowings at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago which recently reg- 
istered a reserve ratio as low as 40.9 per cent., 
which is considerably below the average which 
obtains at other Federal Reserve banks. Mean- 
while business conditions in this section con- 
tinue uncertain because of persistent high re- 
tail prices; curtailed building construction; re- 
fusal of labor to accept lower wages; delay 
in liquidation of farmer indebtedness and con- 
servative hand-to-mouth industrial operations. 
The prevailing sentiment among bankers as 
to maintaining discount rates above market 
rates is expressed by Mr. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of this city, who says: 
“Discount rates should exceed the market 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


rate for money and the borrowing member 
should pay a slight penalty for a loah to be 
retired without profit as soon as possible. Re- 
gardless of the wisdom of the previous policy, 
much of the war time inflation was due to the 
profit available to banks from funds borrowed 
at the Reserve banks. To lower the Reserve 
bank discount rates now would not be good 
for business. Inflation would follow and 
speculation would benefit, while business 
would not. What business needs is stability 
and that is not attained by an artificial regula- 
tion of loaning rates Business is stagnant 
because there is no fixity of price or value. 
As values are determined and business ac- 
cepts them business will revive. It will not 
be a quick process and it will be accomplished 
only by the working of natural laws.” 


A charter has been granted for the organi- 
zation of the Empire National Bank in Chi- 
cago with capital of $200,000 and surplus of 
$25,000. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Gary, Ind., with capital of $300,000 
and surplus of $15,000. F. Richard Schaaf of 
the First National Bank of Gary will be presi- 
dent and the board of directors will include 
presidents of a number of banks in Lake 
County. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 





UNION 


BANK & TRUST 
co. 


OF LoS ANGELES 


“THE BANK OF PERSONAL 
SERVICE” 


740 So. Broadway 
Los Angeles. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus - $1,130,000.00 


| 
aside aol 


Serving America’s 
Second Sea-Port 


New Orleans, the gateway* to Latin 
America through the Mississippi Valley, 
is second only to New York in its 
volume of international business. 


The City is destined to continue its 
growth as a great American port. 


This bank has grown with New Or- 
leans since 1870, and because of its long 
experience and broad service, is well 
prepared to handle your Southern busi- 
ness economically and efficiently. 


Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 


THE MERCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The March 31st statement of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company of Chicago shows 
aggregate resources of $131,983,258, including 
loans and discounts of $64,565,159; 
$31,122,534; bonds 
other than 
270,671; 


cash re- 
sources, and mortgages, 
U. S. Government securities, $14,- 
customers’ lability under letters of 
credit and acceptances, $17,199,383. 
total $87,311,164 with capital of 
surplus, $10,000,000, and 


$1,266,392. 


Deposits 
$5,000,000 : 
undivided _ profits, 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO 

Combined resources of $48,878,372 are 
shown in the March 31st statement of The 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago embrac- 
ing time loans of $8,160,373; demand 
$12,163,009: other and discounts, 
171,582; cash and due from banks, $9,791,174; 
bonds and other securities including U. S. 
Government obligations, $2,813,401; accep- 
tances and letters of credit, $743,697. Depos- 
its total $40,056,829 with capital at $2,000,000; 
surplus fund, $3,000,000, and undivided profits, 
$1,177,758. 


loans, 


loans $13,- 


TEACHING THRIFT TO CHILDREN 

An unusually picturesque and _ attractive 
form of advertising which is calculated to in- 
culcate the germ of thrift among children is 
being used by the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. This 
institution has made widespread distribution 
of a booklet in which Mother Goose tales are 
paraphrased so as to instill by means of pic- 
ture and text the essentials of thrift and sav- 
ing. Old Mother Hubbard, the “Crooked 
Man;” Jack and Jill, Little Jack Horner, Miss 
Muffett, Little Bo-Peep and all the characters 
so dear to the hearts and imaginations of 
children stalk amiably through the pages of 
this booklet and in their 
thrift is rewarded. 


own way tell how 


“It's Up to You” is the title of a well-timed 
folder recently issued by the Chicago Trust 
Company which dwells upon the responsibility 
of the individual to exercise thrift in order to 
restore business activity. 


The Chicago Trust Company reports under 
date of March 31st total resources of $14,- 
057,979 with deposits of $11,041,000; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus and undivided profits (net), 


> 20 
$577,978. 
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Service. 


our Trust Department. 





Bank Capital 
CM se oe cea tbe eas bs os oa 4 $6,000,000 
MR re alba aa aga eee eases 1,000,000 
Coemome Trust & Savings. ..........ccccecsesces 100,000 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings................-ee00.- 250,000 
SSR TEC OT ETL. 6,250,000 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings................. 500,000 
EN CUNEO RUONINO, Cece ccwveevecss 300,000 
Guarantee Trust & Savings..................... 200,000 
Re IG Oe PORE, co. on cc ce cee ce vesee 2,000,000 
MN so nas bbsss evmeeniees 500,000 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank.................. 5,000,000 
Kenwood Trust & Savings.......... Fie Ieee o wie 200,000 
Lake View Trust & Savings.................... 500,000 
SR RI ON i ks occ on eon e n0,0 wel 200,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings.................... 4(0,000 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co.................... 5,000,000 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings.............. 200,000 
Baid-City Trust & Savings...............c2e0e0% 500,000 
prortuern Trust & Savings..............cccc0e08 2,000,000 
Penpees 1rast & Bavings.............cccceccese 500,000 
Puenem Druet & Savings... ........0cccccscess 300,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings =e al EPS ae ae 500,000 
ENED BONO CUWEUNER, . 505.5 ccc set es cones 1,000,000 
i rT oer ee eee 2,500,000 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings.................... 200,000 
ne soe. saws oe 6-0 weenie 2,000,000 
NG CUED ARUN UEIIIS, «6.0.00 vce cc ccccnces 700,000 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings....................- 250,000 


TRUST COMPANIES 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trust Officer 


Surplus 
Undivided 
Profits 
$2,803,803 

560,565 
30,000 
6,311,261 
429,763 
6,996,269 
438,996 
314,856 
131,630 
4,006,664 
120,338 
11,113,674 
281,791 
358,720 
60,074 
158,784 
11,045,386 
§5,821 
100,379 
4,057,505 
510,634 
229,761 
188,904 
696,201 
4,045,504 
120,690 
2,929,029 
67,133 
150.851 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 


The National Bank of Commerce 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


Resources over Ninety-five Millions 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits 
$55,317,108 
11,919,531 
2,430,719 
64,932,081 
6,838,817 
83,135,392 
9,025,514 
3,631,023 
1,592,610 
28,581,594 
6,026,470 
114,517,638 
4,506,060 
8,409,163 
1,565,016 
5,036,622 
66,529,764 
3,431,691 
10,173,333 
37,085,022 
13,084,638 
5,165,338 
6,994,156 
7,211,240 
36,497,025 
1,754,289 
34,143,708 
11,121,077 


5,237,349 


National Banks contemplating the establishment of Trust Departments 
are invited to write for our booklets on that subject, or to correspond with 


Book 
Value 
147 
156 
130 
226 


979 


a 
212 
188 
205 
165 
300 


Every Phase of the Banking and Trust Service 


The cordial spirit of accommodation and co-operation which obtains in 
the management of this Bank enables us to offer particularly valuable serv- 
ices to Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States. 
organization covers every phase of Commercial Banking and Fiduciary 


Our 


Asked 
LSO 


146 


293 


in AE 


TRUST 


St. Louis 


Spec tal ( ‘orrespondene é 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


On more than one occasion during this and 
previous generations St. Louis has given testi- 
mony to an inherent spirit of optimism and 

keeping its eyes on the silver lining espe- 
ially in times when the rest of the country 
vielded to a sense of depression or uncertainty. 

is this psychology born and bred in the bone 

the typical St. Louisan that again c 

fore at this time when the national 
ppears to be clouded. Perhaps, one 
reasons for this civic spirit 
found in the offices and lobbies of the 
nks and trust companies of this city 


mes to 


vision 


ost important 


to pe 


which 
re so many dynamic human centers and radi- 
te faith in the future, good cheer and mutual 
elpfulness 
St. Louis has one great advantage. It is 
ose to the soil, to the sources of raw material. 
ts topographical and distributive advantages 
have attracted numerous new industries to the 
icinity of this city. 
testify to 


New residential sections 
climatic conditions and 
The war brought no 
transient war business or 
mushroom growth enterprises. The growth 
here, industrially, financially and in other di 
rections has been of the permanent kind. 
The confidence which is shared in 
and financial circles here is not altogether of 
a purely psychological nature. It 
firmation from tangible quarters. The recent- 
ly published report of the Industrial Com- 
missioner, for example, reveals that the total 
worth of manufacturing-in Missouri in 1919 
with 12,087 industries considered, reached $1,- 
576,442,056 as compared with $646,337,029 for 
the year 1914 with 9,154 establishments under 


} favorable 
leasant environments. 
great deluge of 


business 


derives af- 


review 

But there are indices closer at hand. In 
ontrast with the more or less violent adjust- 
ments there is the evidence of stability in pub- 
lic service activities, telephone calls, passengers 
carried by street railroads, electric power 
furnished and record of “total debits to in- 
dividual accounts.” Telephone calls, street car 
transportation and supply of electricity. for 
lighting and power actually show marked 
gains during the first months of this year as 
compared with the same period last year. Total 
debits to individual accounts, while showing 
a decrease of 21 per cent. for March as com- 
pared with the same month last year, repre- 
sents in truth substantial gain when drastic 
price reductions are taken into consideration. 


COMPANIES 


PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 


belonging to a non-resident decedent 


requires local administration. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 


ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 





ST. LOUIS BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES IN PRIME CONDITION 


One of the most noteworthy features that 
presents itself in studying the recent financial 
statements of the important banks and trust 
companies, members of the Federal 
system, is the frequency with which one en 
counters after the items “rediscounts with 
Federal Reserve bank” and “bills payable to 
Federal Reserve bank” the word “None.” This 
single word world of meaning 
these days and represents one of the best tests 
of skillful and guarded banking policy. It 


Reserve 


embodies a 


shows that the institutions which are in con- 


dition to justify the use of this pronoun in 
their financial reports have performed their 
share in helping to bring about deflation of 
credits and in resisting temptations to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve bank. It also means 
substantial progress in releasing “frozen cred- 
its” in a section of the country where farm- 
ers have been prevented from meeting their 
due notes and redeeming their pledges. 


The St. Louis Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee under a $10,000,000 bond 
issue of the Missouri, Oklahoma and Gulf. 
Railroad Company. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


CENTRAL STATES CONFERENCE URGES 
TAX REFORMS 

The Central States Conference, composed 
of officers of the various State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations of the Central West, held their tenth 
annual convention in this city recently and in 
the course of its proceedings appointed a com- 
mittee to urge certain 
Specific amendments 


needed 
were 


tax reforms. 
urged. One pro- 
vides that since Federal income taxes are dis- 
tinctively an expense of the taxpayer that such 
taxes should be regarded as deductible for in- 
come tax purposes and that tax revision at 
Washington should embody such amendment. 
It was further resolved that personal taxes 
assessed against the stockholders of banks, 
which are paid by the banks, should be by 
statutory provision allowable as a deduction 
in arriving at net income for Federal income 
tax purposes. It is realized that such personal 
taxes paid by banks are assessed against stock- 
holders and not against the banking corpora- 
tions simply because the legislatures of the dif- 
ferent States cannot levy personal taxes di- 
rectly against National chartered banks. 

As a protective measure, it was decided to 
recommend to all State association secretaries 
that they call attention of the banks in their 
respective States to the desirability of wiring 
notices of non-payment 
forged checks to the bank from which such 
checks originated, and also to ask the co- 
operation of the clearing houses in making this 
a general custom, which would be a great help 
in the capture of criminals. 


of fraudulent or 


The savings department of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company is distributing an at- 


tractive folder with illustrations of the Mis- 
souri State Capitol building and present some 
cogent arguments as to the advantages of sav- 


ing and storing up capital. 


A. H. S. POST, President 


TRUST COMPANY PROJECT BY UNION 
LABOR INTERESTS 


St. Louis are 
proposing to organize a trust company on co- 
operative lines to serve their special interests. 
The plan bears a close resemblance to the co- 
operative National bank organized and oper- 
ated by the Railroad Engineer brotherhoods in 
Cleveland. Preliminary plans call for the ap- 
pointment of three trustees, one of whom is 
Joseph Hauser, president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Union, the others to repre- 
sent the Building Trades Council and the Met- 
als Trades Council Stock is to sold on 
the instalment plan at $125 per share to pro- 
vide a proposed capital of $500,000. A majority 
of the stock is to be controlled by trade unions 


Union labor organizations in 


be 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER, A. I. B. 


St. Louis Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, is having decidedly the best year in 
its history. Eight 
well attended educational classes are being con- 
ducted through with Washington 
University. One of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures of the Chapter work is .the monthly 
Forum dinner at which goodfellowship is pro 
moted and education in its literal sense is ac- 
complished by the “leading out” of the ideas 
of all who attend 


The membership is 1,325. 


affiliation 


DEPARTMENT TO SPECIALIZE IN 
COMMODITIES AND SOIL PRODUCTS 
The First National Bank of St. Louis has 

inaugurated a new department which will spe- 
cialize in commodities and soil products. At 
a recent the directors Bert H. 
Lang was elected vice-president to develop this 
new department. In January, 1919, Mr. Lang 
was made chief of the St. Louis office of the 
United States Grain Corporation and through- 
out the war he had charge of the purchase 
and distribution of wheat for this territory. 


meeting of 
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HONOLULU 


Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 


of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK DINNER 
The second annual banquet of the 657 em 
Bank of 


given under the auspices of the First 


loyees of the First National St. 


u1S, 


National Bank Club on the evening of March 


17th at the Planters Hotel was a most success- 
ful occasion. President Frank O. Watts of 
the First National addressed the members. 
Officers for the club, which conducts a coun- 
try club house on the Meramec 
elected for the ensuing year. 


River, were 


Seconp ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE First NATIONAL BANK CLuB, CoMPosEeD OF THE EMPLOYEES 
OF BHE First NATIONAL BANK oF St. Louis 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Name 
American Trust Co... 65. 6...65.00: 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co 


ES EES ee 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co 

South Side Trust Co 

North St. Louis Savings & Trust Co 
Northwestern Trust Co 

Savings Trust Co... 


. .$1,000,000.00 
-.. 8,000,000.00 


Surplus and 
Profits 
$391,677.20 


Capital Deposits 
$9,670,545 68 
200,000.00 Su ghaaeu 
7,618,219.96 
5,664,058.25 
92,445.04 
148,042.89 
423,177.50 
55,419.53 


47,214,367.08 
24,933,975.60 
2,246,551.31 
2,252,824.82 


3,000,000.00 
200,000.00 
100,000.00 
500,000.00 
100,000.00 





TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS AFFECTING 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Numerous legislative bills have 
posed in the Ohio Legislature 


been pro- 
which are of 
immediate concern to the business and adminis- 
tration of trust companies and State banks 
They include the Governor’s administrative 
reorganization measure, a revision of the State 
tax code, broadening investment power of 
State institutions to subscribe in the shares of 
foreign Silver bill to 
eliminate double taxation on mortgaged prop- 
erty. Most of the measures have the approval 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association. Objection, 
however, is made to the Governor's bill which 
would make the Department of Banking a di- 
vision of the new Department of 
Commerce. Proposed tax revision is predicated 
upon a tax amendment to the constitution to be 
voted on at the next November elections which 
provides, subject to certain limitations, that 
taxes shall be levied according to value and 
upon incomes and inheritances. Income tax 
provisions are 


rade corporations the 


proposed 


opposed because citizens are 
heavy Federal income taxes. 
A budget system for the State and limitation 
of public debt limits, are among recommenda 
tions made by a special committee of citizens 

The Silver bill aims to abolish the tax on 
real estate mortgages and placing such securi- 
ties on a par for tax purposes with stock of 
Ohio corporations. Instead of a tax as at 
present the State would time 
the mortgage is recorded, amounting to one- 
half of one per cent. of the face value. This 
proposal follows the law which has been in 
operation in New York for a number of years. 


already paying 


collect a fee at 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS & TRUST OPENS 
NEW BRANCH OFFICE 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland now maintains a successful chain 
of six branch offices, located in favorable cen- 
ters, with the recent opening of the new Euclid- 
105th Street Office which is in charge of As- 
sistant Treasurer G. J. Provo. The new quar 
ters provide sixteen cages, foreign exchange 
department, safe deposit vault, pay roll and 
rest rooms. 

President J. Arthur House recently acted as 
host at a “party of welcome” to employees 
of the Commercial Office, which was formerly 
the National Commercial Bank. H.C. Robin- 
son, vice-president of the Guardian acted as 
toastmaster and L. A. Murfey, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Commercial responded. 


COMPANIES 


The Guardian is 
tances 


at the head of two accep- 
syndicates recently formed to, respe 
tively, supply the Paragon Refining Company, 
with $3,000,000 of credit and the Empire Pe- 
troleum Company, to the extent of 
with acceptances secured by 
fined products in storage 


$6,000,000 


crude oil and re- 


ACTIVITIES OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


“Intensive development” of 
counts is producing 
Cleveland. On 


Company 


new deposit 

remarkable results in 
March 1st the Union Trust 
began an employees’ account secur- 
awards 
number of 


ing contest with priz for those bring 
ing in the accounts. The 
goal, at first set at $500,000, which was passed 
within three weeks has 
000. The contest is 
with various 

general. The succe 


largest 


been raised to $1,000,- 
rked out along military 


lines ips each in charge of a 


this campaign is note 
l 


worthy in view of the 
similar 


irge sums 
conducted by 
trust companies of this city. 


raised by 


contests other 


leading 
Directors of the Union Trust Company have 
declared a stock dividend of 50 per cent. 
also quarterly cash dividend of 2% per cent 
which were payable to stockholders of record 
April ist, such ration placing the stock on 
an annual cent. The stock 
dividend, to $7,416,666, brings total 
capital to $22,250,000, 
$10,750,000 


and 


basis I LO 

amounting 
decreasing surplus to 
leaving combined capital and 
surplus unchanged at $33,000,000. 


and 


Eighteen thousand tons of 
have been ordered for the new skyscraper, 
which is to be the main home of the Union 
Trust Company following the recent merger 
of six important banks and trust companies. 
This 20-story building will be erected at Euclid 
avenue and East Ninth street as soon as build 
ing conditions aré favorable. 

eye chairman of the 
the Grasseli Chemical Company and a director 
of the Union Trust Company, has been made 

he Crown of Italy by King 


fabricated steel 


more 


Grasselli, board of 


a Commander of the 
Victor 


The Lake Shore Banking and Trust Com 
pany of Cleveland recently conducted a new 
business campaign through its employees with 
$250,000 as the goal 

The bond department of the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company of Cleveland, in asso- 
ciation with other investment firms, recently 
announced a new issue of $2,500,000 Standard 
Textile Products Company, ten year deben- 
ture 8 per cent. bonds due April 1, 1931. 
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BANK & TRUST CoO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JoHN CumMINGsS, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
SEYMOUR Horr, Secretary 

ERNEST W. DAvis, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY OPENS 
NEW BRANCHES 

Thirty-one branch offices are now being con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Trust Company, pro- 
viding a network throughout the city and ad- 
jacent districts, with the recent opening of 
new locations on April 4th. The Denison, W. 
25th Street Branch opened its doors under the 
management of L. H. Kuehne, Jr. This office 
was formerly located at Archwood avenue and 
W. 25th street, which location was abandoned 
in of the new. Manager Kuehne was 
formerly attached to the Peoples Branch, and 
has been associated with the company for the 
last ten years. 

A new branch office was opened April 4th 
at Fulton Road and Arnold Court in charge 
of Walter Myers, formerly manager of the 
Brooklyn office, who started with the com- 
pany teller two years ago. Announce- 
ment is also made of the opening of the com- 
pany’s thirty-first branch at 
and E. 55th street. 

The Cleveland Trust Company now has de- 
posits of over $102,000,000 with resources of 
$121,700,000 ; quarter of a million of de- 
positors and has the largest accumulation of 
trust funds in Ohio. 


tavor 


as a 


Linwood avenue 


a 


Over 10,000 Clevelanders joined the 1921 
Thrift Club conducted by the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company during the past year, 


largely as the result of an extensive publicity 


campaign, reaching 175,000 homes and 50,000 


ofnces. 

The Reliance Trust Company was opened 
March 5th in Cleveland with $250,000 capital 
and surplus which is to be increased to $1,000,- 
000. Chester G. Dixon is president. 

The State Banking and Trust Company and 
the Columbia Savings & Loan Company of 
Cleveland have been merged. 

The Midland Bank, with capital of $2,000,000 
and paid-in surplus of $400,000, which 
William P. Sharer is president, has opened 
for business in Cleveland. 


of 


FRANK J. KLAuser, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
JouHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. CHRISTEN, Manager Foreign Department 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT FEDERAL 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING COMPANY 
The Federal International Banking Company 

of New Orleans, organized under the Edge 

Act by 1,200 southern bankers and which is 

already functioning with marked in 

financing export of southern cotton and other 
products, is enlisting some of the ablest talent 
of the country in its managemenc. Announce- 

ment made of the of Harold J. 

Dreher of New York as vice-president and 

director of the company. 

Mr. Dreher is a of Wisconsin and 
after graduating from Marquette University 
College of Law in 1908, with a degree of LL.B. 
he admitted to the Bar of Wisconsin. 
He started in the banking business with the 
First National Bank of Milwaukee, and later 
was connected with the Marshall and Ilsley 
Bank, and in 1916 he was elected assistant 
cashier of the National City Bank of New 
York. 

During the war he served in the American 
Expeditionary Force in France, and after the 
Armistice was signed, he served the first 
Assistant Financial Requisition Officer, acting 
banker of the A. E. F. in control of its 
funds in Europe. Mr. Dreher was mustered 
out with the rank of major. He is a promi- 
nent member of the American Institute of 
Janking, and in 1914 was national president 
of that organization. During the past year 
Mr. Dreher conducted special investigation 
work in Europe, for J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany in connection with the organization by 
that firm of the Foreign Commerce Corpora- 
tion of America. 


success 


is election 


native 


was 


as 


as 


The Missouri State Senate has passed a bill 
fixing the time when banks and trust com- 
panies, holding State funds, must make set- 
tlement with the State Treasurer after the ex- 
piration of their contracts. 
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SOUND TRUST COMPANY DOCTRINE 
Trust company officers generally might 
profitably emulate the example recently set by 
Mr. Bert H. Smyers, vice-president and trust 
officer of the Pittsburg Trust Company, who 
brought home some splendid trust company 
logic and facts to an assembly of his fellow 
Rotarians whom he addressed on the general 
topic of trust company service. He commented 
on the fact that in the State of Pennsylvania 
no trust company ever lost a dollar of trust 
funds committed to its care. He contrasted 
this record with statistics showing the 
danger of leaving estate settlements to indi 
viduals or friends, citimg that in one county, 
out of 1,244 estates opened during four suc- 
cessive years only 587 had been closed at the 
end of six years; out of 591 of these estates 
in which not even an accounting had been filed 
there were 320 in which nothing whatever had 
been done except taking out the letters. 

Mr. Smyers further called attention to the 
fact that out of every two estates in the Or- 
phans’ Court of Allegheny county, only one 
is under direction of the decedent, that is,: by 
will. He said: 

“People simply 


some 


neglect making a will until 
it is too late although most people ‘intend to 
make a will sometime. However this propor- 
tion will rapidly change, as present-day busi- 
ness men realize the great advantage of mak- 
ing some provision for the care of that which 
they have accumulated. There are probably 
150 men here, careful of every matter under 
your control; yet I'll venture to say that not 
50 have your wills written and your affairs 
put in proper shape, therefore taking a chance 
of undoing much of your life’s work by mere 
neglect.” 


DISCUSSION OF A BIG PITTSBURGH 
BANKING MERGER 


Although lacking official confirmation a re- 
port has been circulated in Pittsburgh banking 
circles of a plan for merging one of the largest 
National banks of this city with three other 
local banking institutions which would result 
in aggregate deposits of $60,000,000 and com- 
bined capital and surplus of $20,000,000. 


The trust companies of Pittsburgh report 
total deposits of $247,214,000 on March 29th 
representing a gain of $12,437,000 as compared 


with the 
ago. 


nearest corresponding date a year 
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THE FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


The March financial statement of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh shows aggregate resources of $20,784,- 
776, including reserve fund of $2,262,140; call 
loans with collateral, $5,890,609; bonds, stocks, 
etc., $9,594,401. Deposits amount to $13,356,- 
000, with capital of $2,000,000; surplus, $3,000,- 
000, and undivided Trust 
funds have reached a total of $91,383,160 with 
corporate trusts of over $102,000,000. 


29th 


profits, $1,575,848. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 
Aggregate 
shown in the 


resources of $23,017,940 are 
March 29th statement of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company of Pitts 
burgh, including fund of $1,474,374; 
call loans with collateral, $3,613,420: bonds, 
stocks, etc., $15,001,767. The capital is $3,000,- 
000; surplus, $6,000,000; undivided profits, 
$512,994, with deposits totaling $12,936,000. 
Trust funds amount to $55,992,733 
porate. trusts, 


$96. 571.000 


reserve 


and cor- 


STATEMENT BY PITTSBURG TRUST CO. 

The administration of the Pitts- 
burg Trust Company under the leadership of 
President Louis H. Gethoefer, is indicated in 
the latest statement of March 29th, 
aggregate resources of $22,691,000, 
posits of $17,232,448; 
plus, $1,000,000 
520. Trust funds 
porate trusts of ab 


capable 


showing 
with de- 
capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
and undivided profits, $1,149,- 
total $9,145,612, with cor- 
ut $36,000,000. 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has a seasonable and attractive win- 
dow display of gardening apparatus in its win 
dows. The company distributes 
seeds to those who open new accounts. The 
annual directors, officers and 
employees of the Peoples’ group of banks and 
trust companies was held April 21st at the 
William Hotel 

The Dollar Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $11,200,000, 
with $4,177,000 trust funds and $6,000,000 cor- 
porate trusts. 

The Irving National Bank of New York has 
opened an office in Pittsburgh at 810 Keystone 
Bank building in charge of S. Stanley Smith. 
This office will not be for commercial banking 

convenience of correspondent banks 


selected 


dinner of the 


Penn 


but for 
and others in foreign exchange matters, secur 
ity quotations, etc. 

The Mohnto National Bank of Reading, Pa., 
has been converted into a trust company. 
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BALTIMORE BANKS MODIFY ‘“‘NON-PAR” 
CHECK RULING 

When North Carolina passed a law permit- 
ting banks to charge a minimum fee of 10 
cents and a maximum of not than \% 
of 1 per cent. for collection of outside items, 
the constitutionality of which is to come up in 
May through an injunction suit, the Baltimore 
Clearing House adopted a resolution directing 
members not to accept checks drawn on such 
North Carolina banks, either for deposit or 
collection, which availed themselves of this 
Recently the Richmond banks adopted 
the policy of accepting such checks for col- 
lection and as a result of urgent request of 
merchants who complained of the hardship 
from the refusal to accept items drawn on 
North Carolina banks, the Baltimore 
Clearing House has modified its attitude by ad- 
vising members to accept such checks for col- 
lection only. 

The Baltimore Clearing House makes plain 
its position, at the same time, that it in no 
way recognizes the justice of the North Caro- 
lina law. 


more 


charge. 


these 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ WILL 

The eminent Catholic prelate, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who died in Baltimore recently, left an 
estate valued at $100,000, consisting mainly 
of real property and securities. He bequeaths 
all his property in Virginia and some in West 
Virginia to Bishop J. O’Connell of Richmond 
and creates other gifts and legacies for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes. The executors 
under the will are Bishop O. B. Corrigan, Rev. 
L. R. Stickney and Rev. Eugene J. Connelly. 


The Atlantic Trust Company with capital 
of $1,000,000 is being organized in Baltimore. 
The institution will be headed by Eugene L. 
Norton, formerly president of the Equitable 
Trust Company of Baltimore and Laurence 
Jones, also of the Equitable Trust Company. 
The vice-president will be James Bruce. 


The plan under which Swift & Company 
and Armour & Company are to divest them- 


selves of their interest in stockyards and 
terminal railroads was agreed to 
by the Department of Justice provides that 
the companies must deliver their stock in 
the yards and terminals to the Illinois Trust 
and Savings Bank at Chicago within thirty 
days for administration by two trustees. 


stockyard 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


LAWYERS’ BILL SOLELY AGAINST 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Although the lawyers’ bill to regulate the 
practice of law in California and aimed specifi- 
cally against trust companies, has passed the 
Senate by a vote of 21 to 14, it is encountering 
unexpected obstacles in the Assembly. The 
trust companies of California, acting through 
the committees of the Trust Company Section 
of the California Bankers’ Association, have 
contented themselves with the objections urged 
at hearings and have decided not to indulge 
in any efforts to defeat the bill that might sub- 
ject them to criticism of lobbying. This pol- 
icy is also based upon the confident expecta- 
tion that in the event of the passage of the 
bill the issue will be brought squarely before 
the people on a referendum and that the voters 
will emphatically sustain the position of the 
trust companies. 

The which the authors of the 
Sample bill have proceeded to limit the activi- 
ties of trust companies is shown by the fact 
that their bill is aimed only at trust companies 
and permits real estate men, notaries public, 
justices of the peace, title companies and coun- 
try bankers to do all the conveyancing they 
wish and to draw all the legal instruments re- 
quired in their business. This has been de- 
liberately done in order to alienate the sup- 
port of such interests and to leave the trust 
companies alone in their struggle. 


lengths to 


LOS ANGELES BREVITIES 

The Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles is making a number of alterations 
in its banking quarters in order to provide 
space for rapidly increasing business require- 
ments. 

The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
reports resources of $66,083,000 with . deposits 
of $53,416,000, capital, $3,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits, $3,506,401. Combined with 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank re- 
sources amount to $121,424,000. 


Representatives of twenty-four joint stock 
land banks attended a conference in Chicago 
recently at which plans were developed for 
increasing the usefulness of these banks to the 
farmer and of facilitating the financing of 
farm loan bonds in view of the favorable re- 
cent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding constitutionality of the Farm 
Loan Act and of tax-exemption of securities. 
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CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CoRPORATION 
BANKERS 


Capital 


$3,000,000.00 


Self-Liquidating 
Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


It has always been our policy to grant NO RENEWALS on paper 
purchased and deposited in trust as collateral to our GOLD NOTES. 


And of course we never renew any of these Gold Notes, each of which 
is an absolutely self-liquidating unit in itself. 


Offering Sheet Sent on Request 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
proved forms of certificates for the use of 
member banks and trust companies to evi- 
dence the eligibility of bankers acceptances 
for purchase or discount by Federal 
banks. The cover domestic 
shipments, import and export transactions 
and warehouse secured credit. 


Re- 


serve forms 


The Old Colony News Letter published by 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
contains instructive articles dealing with “In- 
heritance Taxes” and “Trust Department Ad- 
ministration.” 


The Foreign and Domestic Bankers’ Accep- 
tance Corporation, recently incorporated un- 
der the laws of Massachusetts is being organ- 
ized, with an authorized capitalization of 
$2,000,000. 


Because of the adoption of daylight saving 
time in Chicago the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York advises of a change in time limits 
for réceipt of requests to transfer funds by 
telegraph to the Chicago Reserve Bank, such 


requests to reach the bank hereafter by 1 
o’clock on all days except Saturday when the 
time limit is 11 o'clock. 


LONDON 


NEW DEPARTMENT FOR UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF SPOKANE 

Announcement is made by W. J. Kom- 
mers, president of the Union Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash., of the appointment of 
United States Marshal J. E. McGovern to head 
the new department of accident and health 
insurance recently established by the company. 
He will be employed in the development of 
all the surety and casualty lines that the trust 
company represents through its agency of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore. It will be Mr. McGovern’s 
special function to establish and supervise the 
new department and to extend the service and 
facilities of the company in all casualty lines, 
contract bonds, surety and fidelity business. 


General Charles G. Dawes of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, was head of a 
committee of eleven appointed by President 
Harding which reported a plan of the ad- 
ministration of the War Risk Bureau, Board 
of Vocational and for care and 
treatment of wounded or impaired service 
men generally, which was recommended by 
President Harding in his message to Con- 


Training 


gress. 








